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Art. I. The Life of Samuel Fohnfon, LL.D. Comprehending 
an Account of his Studies and numerous Works, in Chronolo- 
gical Order; a Series of his Epiftolary Correfpondence, and 
Converfations with many eminent Perfons; and various original 
Pieces of his Compofition, never before publifhed. ‘The whole 
exhibiting a View of Literature, and Literary Men, in Great 
Britain, for near Half a Century, during which he flourifhed. 
By James Bofwell, Efq. 4to. 2 Vols. pp.1100inall. 2i, 2s. 
Boards. Dilly. 1791. 


JOTHING can afford a ftronger proof of the high eftimation 
in which the character and writings of Dr. Johnfon 
are held by the public, than the great attention that has 
been paid to the various, we might fay numerous, accounts of 
his life, of his opinions, of his writings, and of his focial con- 
nexions, which have appeared, fince the prefence of this diftin- 
guifhed luminary of literature was withdrawn from us by the 
common deftiny of mankind:—but the hand of death could 
only reach his mortal part, which alone was vulnerable: his 
fame will furvive; and his works will continue to be regarded 
as his moft f{plendid monument, when ftone and brafs, when 
temples and cathedrals, are mouldered away, and are returned, 
like their builders, to the earth, from which they fprang. 

Among the numerous friends, the admirers, we are tempted 
to add, the idolizers, of Johnfon, (for the admiration of fome, 
however juftly founded, has been carried to lengths little fhort 
of idolatry,) Mr. Bofwell is well known, as not the leaft con- 
fiderable, in the efteem and confidence of that great and fingular 
character,-the memorials of which he has, at length, pre- 
fented to us: we fay at length, becaufe the promifed work has 
been long expected. 

With regard to the form in which Mr. B.’s work is given 
to the public, if not altogether new, it is fomewhat extra- 
ordinary as to the manner in which the author has written it: but 
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to us the novelty is not unpleafant. Xenophon’s Memorabilia ® 
of Socrates may, poflibly, have firft fuggefted to Mr. B. the 
idea of preferving and giving to us the Memorabilia of Johnfon : 
but he profefles to have followed a model of later times; that of 
Maton, in his Memoirs of Grayt. He has, however, by much, 
the advantage of Mr. Mafon, in the quantity, variety, and 
richnefs, of his materials. 

‘ Indeed,’ fays the biographer, * I cannot conceive a more per- 
fe& mode of writing any man’s life, than not only relating all the 
moft important events of it in their order, but interweaving what 
he privately wrote, and faid, and thought; by which mankind are 
enabled, as it were, to fee him live, and to ‘* live o’er each fcene”” 
with him, as he actually advanced through the feveral ftages of his 
life. Had his other friends been as diligent and ardent as I was, 





* The Memorabilia of Socrates, we apprehend, gave rife to all 
thofe later compilements known by the name of Books in Ana; to 
which clafs, Mr. Bofwel!’s work may, undoubtedly, be referred. 
Wolfivs gives the hiftory of thefe publications, in his preface to the 
Caufaboniana. He obferves, that though this Latin termination of 
noun adjectives plural, of the neuter gender, furnifhes a new fort 
of title, to collections of the wife or witty fayings of learned and 
ingenious men, yet the idea itfelf is of very remote antiquity; that 
the books of Xenophon, concerning the fayings and actions of So- 
crates, form a Socratiana; that the Apophthegms of the philofophers, 
thofe of Epictetus, the works of Athenzus, of Stobzus, and feveral 
others, are books in dna. Wolfios farther obferves, that the Sca/:- 
geranc was the firlt of the 4xa, being drawn from the papers of Vaf- 
tant and Vertunian; it is added that they took the whole from the 
mouth of Scaliger; who, in fome refpe&ts, may be confidered as the 
Jounson of his day.—Afterward appeared Perroniana, Thuana, 
Patiniana, Sorberiana, Naud@ana, Menagiana, Anti-Menagiana, Fu- 
reteriana, Chevraana, &c. down to Arleguiniana. Of ali thefe, the 
Menagiana has been generally deemed the beft: but now we have 
what we may entitle Jonnsonrana.—The French have been great 
dealers in this kind of Jiterature: but it feems probable that we 
may be up with them iz sime. 

‘ + Inftead, (fays he,) of melting down my materials into one 
mafs, and conitantly {peaking in my own perfon, by which I might 
have appeared to have more merit in the execution of the work, I 
refolved to adopt and enlarge upon the excellent plan of Mr. 
Mafon, in his Memoirs of Gray. Wherever narrative is neceflary 
to explain, connect, and fupply, I furnifh it, to the belt of my 
ability; but in the chronological feries of Johnfon’s life, which } 
trace as diftin@tly as I can, year by year, I produce, wherever it is 
in my power, his own minutes, letters, or converfation, being 
convinced that this mode is more lively, aad will make my readers 
better acquainted with ‘him, than even moft of thofe were who 
actually knew him, bat could only know him partially; whereas 
there is here an accumulation of intelligence from various points, by 
which his character is more fully underitood and illuftrated.’ . 
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he might have been almoft entirely prefervéed. As it is, I will 
venture to fay, that he will be feen, in this work, more completely 
than any man who has ever yet lived *.--And he will be feen as he 
really was; for I profefs to write, not his panegyric, which muft 
be all praife, but his life; which, great and good as he was, muft 
not be fuppofed to be entirely perfect.’ 

Among the literati of the prefent age, and particularly thofe 
who were intimately converfant with Dr. Johnfon, we know 
of none better qualified, from a perfonal acquaintance with the 
hero of the ftory, than is Mr. B. for a complete execution of 
the tafk which he had impofed on himfelf, in writing the life 
of this extraordinary man. He had known, he had familiarly, 
and almoft daily, converfed with Dr. Johnfon for upward of 
twenty of the laft years of his life: during which Mr. B. was 
happy in the kind regard and unreferved confidence of his 
venerable friend; who, it unqueftionably appears, was fully 
apprized of his biographical intention, and manifefted no dif- 
approbation of it. 

As a man of letters, Mr. B. was certainly competent to this 
arduous undertaking. It was farther requifite that the bio- 
grapher fhould not only be a fcholar, but that he fhould alfo 
have had the advantage of being converfant with the world, as 
well as with books. It was likewife neceflary that he fhould 
be endued with that patient and perfevering attention, and 
affiduous regard to the full accomplifhment of his defign, with- 
out which that defign muft have proved abortive ;—and thefe 
requifites feem to have been happily united in the prefent 
inftance. 

With refpe& to the peculiar mode and fafhion in which this 
work has been caft, fomething may be faid for it, and fome- 
thing againft it. An objector may fay, that in the formal 
garb, and with all the minutia of converiation, the progrefs of 
the reader, through a performance of fuch confiderable extent, 
Can never be rapid; and that, as taftes vary, many particulars 
will appear,—to one perfon, frivolous,—to another, dull; and 
to a third, uninterefting, or uninftructive. On the other 
hand, an approver will contend, that where the biographer has 
for his fubje@t the life and fentiments of fo eminent an in- 
ftructor of mankind as SAMUEL JOHNSON, and fo immenfe a 
ftore-houfe of mental treafure to open and difclofe to the eager 
Curiofity of rational and laudable inquiry, there can be no jutt 
exception taken againft the number and variety of the objets 
exhibited. He will afk, ** What converfation could have 
pafled, where fo great a genius prefided, at which every man 








* We are very much inclined to fub{cribe co the truth of this re- 
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of learning and tafte would not wifh to have been prefent, of, 
at leaft, to have it faithfully reported to him?”—T’o the re~ 
porter, would he not fay, ** Give us a//; fupprefs nothing ; 
left, in rejecting that which, in your eftimation, may feem to 
be of inferior value, you unwarily throw away gold with the 
drofs *,” : 

In like manner we have frequently reflefted, while perufing 
the ample volumes now before us, what an invaluable treafure 
we fhould deem it, did we poflefs fuch copious and circum- 
ftantial accounts of many great men, of former times, of whom 
we know juft enough to make us lament that we know no 
more! What contideration would we not gladly afford for 
fuch accounts of the lives and opinions of an ARISTOTLE, a 
PLAtTo, a SENECA,.a Bacon, a NewrTon, or a Lockt,— 
with many—many others, of the illuftrious dead, that might 
be named!—but let us not detain the impatient reader from 
the contents of the prefent work. 

Suffer us, however, in this place, to add, for ourfelves, 
that we are among the number of thofe readers of Mr. Bof- 
well’s voluminous journal, (for fuch it may be ftyled,) who de 
not think that he has fet before us too plenteous an entertain 
ment: nor have we found, that, often as we have fat down to 
his mental feaft, we have ever rifen from it with a cloyed ap- 


petite. 
In reviewing a work of this uncommon kind, extraéts will 


be expected ; and this expectation might be amply gratified, it 





* Let Mr. B. ipeak for himlelf, as he judicioufly does, on this 
head.—* J am, (fays he,) fully aware of the objections which may 
be made to the minutene/s, on fome occafions, of my detail of 
Johafon’s converfation, and how happily it is adapted for the petty 
exercife of ridicule, by men of fuperficial underftanding, and ludi- 
crous fancy; but [remain firm and confident in my opinion, that 
minute particulars are frequently characteriftic, and always amufing, 
when they relate to a dillinguifhed man. Jam, thereforé, exceed- 
ingly unwilling that a/mof? } any thing which my illuftrious friend 
thought it worth his while to exprefs, with any degree of poinr, 
fhould perith.—Of one thing [ am certain, that confidering how 
high'y the {mall portion which we have of the table-talk and 
other anecdotes of our celebrated writers is valued, and how earneltly 
it is regretted that we have not more, I am juftified in preferving 
rather too many of Johnfon’s (ayings than too few; efpecially, as 
from the diveriity of difpofisions it cannot be known, with certainty, 
before hand, whether what may feem trifling to fome, and perhaps 
to the ccllector himfeif, may not be moft agreeable to many; and 
the greater number that an cuthor can pleafe, in any degree, the 
more plezfure does there arife to a benevolent mind.’ 
+ Mighe not that Scotticifm have been eafily avoided? 
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we wifhed to fill our Review with JoHNsoNIANA: but, for 
this, we could neither conreniently make fuficient room, nor 
ealily reconcile it to our confciences, to be too rapacious in 
lundering an author.—-Our greateft difficulty, where the gar- 
den is fo abundant, and where the produce is fo tempting, 
will be the CHOICE. 

Before we proceed to our feleétion, let as attend to Mr. B.’s 
general introductory paragraph, relative to his opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the more remarkable incidents of 
Jobnfon’s early years, as well as with thofe of the fubfequent 
part of his life: 

« As I had the honour and happinefs of enioying his friendfhip 
for upwards of twenty years; as 1 had the fcheme of writing his life 
conftantly in view; as he was well apprized of this circumftance, 
and from time to time obligingly fatisfed my inquiries, by com- 
municating to me the incidents of his early years; as 1 acquired a 
facility in recollefting, and was very affiduous in recording his con- 
verfation, of which the extraordinary vigour and vivacity con- 
flicuted one of the firft features of his character; and as 1 have 
{pared no pains in obtaining materials concerning him, from every 

uarier where I could difcover that they were to be found, and have 
been favoured with the moft liberal communications by his friends; 
J flatter myfelf that few biographers have entered upon fuch a wo:k 
as this, with more advantages, independent of literary abilities, in 
which [ am not vain enough to compare myfelf with fome great 
names who have gone before me in this kind of writing.’ 

Such opportunities for obtaining biographical materials, re- 
Jative to an individual, perhaps never before fell to the lot of 
any writer; and greater and more unremitted application in the 
ufe of them cannot, we believe, eafily be conceived. We have, 
indeed, been aftonifhed at Mr. B.’s induftry and perfeverance ! 
—to fay nothing of the multiplicity and variety of his own 
occafional and pertinent ob/ervations, which are properly ine 
ter{fperfed with the anecdotes, letters, and details. 

Jn giving fpecimens of Mr. B.’s manner of executing this 
his voluntary and pleafing tafk, we fhall not attempt to follow 
any regular order of feiection: but we fhal]l rather extraa, as 
it were tortuitoufly, from various and unconneéted parts of the 
memoirs, fome of the particular anecdotes, or other paflages, 
which more peculiarly attraéted our notice, in perufing the 
volumes. 

A warm attachment to religion, {not to church-going,] was 
a prominent feature in Dr. Johnfon’s charaéter; and much 
has been faid concerning his partiality for the ** old religion*® ,”’ 


> 
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* Our author remarks, that * the mild MELANCTHON fo ftyled 
tnat of the Reman catholic church.’ 
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fome not fcrupling to declare, that they really confidered hina 
as (in his heart) of that perfuafion. The following converfa- 
tion- piece will not greatly tend to banifh that idea from the minds 
of thofe who may have entertained this opinion. The dialogue 
is recorded as having pafled in the year 1769. 


‘ I had hired,’ (fays Mr. Bofwell,) * a Bohemian as my fervant 
while I remained in London, and being much pleated with him, I 
afked Dr. Johnfon whether his being a Roman catholic fhould pre- 
vent my taking him with me to Scotland: 

‘ Jounson. * Why no, Sir, if he has no objection, you can have 
none.’ 

‘ Boswett. * So, Sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman 
catholic religion.’ 

‘ Jounson. ‘ No more, Sir, than to the prefbyterian religion.” 

* Bos. * You are joking.’ 

‘ Jounson. ‘ No, Sir, I really think fo. Nay, Sir, of the 
two, I prefer the popith.’ 

‘ Bos. © How fo, Sir?’ 

‘ Jounson. £ Why, Sir, the prefbyterians have no church, no 
apoftolical ordination.’ 

‘ Bos. * And do you think that abfolutely effential, Sir?’ 

*‘ Jounson. ‘ Why, Sir, as it was an apoftolical inititution, I 
think ic is dangerous to be without it. And, Sir, the prefbyterians 
have no public worfhip; they have no form of prayer in which they 
know they are to join. They goto hear aman pray, and are to 
judge whether they wall join with him.’ 

‘ Bos. ‘ But, Sir, their doétrine is the fame with that of the 
church of England, their confeflion of faith, and the 39 articles, 
contain the fame points; even the doétrine of predeftination.’ 

‘ Jounson. * Why yes, Sir, predeftination was a part of the 
clamour of the times, fo it is mentioned in our articles, but with as 
little pofitivenefs as could be.’ 

‘ Bos. ‘ Is it neceflary, Sir, to believe all the 39 articles?’ 

‘ Jounson. £ Why, Sir, that is a queftion which has been 
much agitated. Some have thought it neceffary that they fhould 
all be believed; others have confidered them to be only articles of 
peace; that is to fay, you are not to preach againit them.’ 

‘ Bos. ‘ It appears to me, Sir, that predettination, or what is 
equivalent to it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an univerfal pre- 
fence in the Deity.’ 

‘ Jounson. * Why, Sir, does not God every day fee things 
going on without preventing them?’ 

‘ Bos. ‘ True, Sir; butif a thing be certainly forefeen, it muf 
be fixed, and cannot happen otherwife; and if we apply this con- 
fideration to the human mind, there is no free will, nor dol fee 
how prayer can be of any avail.’ 

* He mentioned,’ adds the author, very fenfibly, * Dr. Clarke, and 
Bifhop Bramhall, on liberty and neceflity, and bid me read South’s 
fermons on prayer; but avoided the queftion which has excruciated 
philofophers and divines, beyond any other. I did not prefs it 

farther, 
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farther, when I perceived that he was difpleafed, and fhrunk from 
any abridgment of an attribute ufvally afcribed to the Divinity, 
however irreconcileable in its full extent, with the grand fyitem of 
moral government. His fuppofed orthodoxy here cramped the 
vigorous powers of his underftanding. He was confined by a chain 
which early imagination, and long habit, made him think mafly 
and ftrong, but which, had he ventured to try, he could at once 
have {nap’d afunder.—1 proceeded : 

‘ Bos. ‘ What do yeu think, Sir, of purgatory, as believed by 
the Roman catholics?’ 

‘ Jounson. ‘ Why, Sir, it is a very harmlefs dofrine. They 
are of opinion that the generality of mankind are neither fo ob- 
itinately wicked as to deferve everlafting punifhment, nor fo good 
as to merit being admitted into the fociety of bleffed {pirits; and 
therefore that God is gracioufly pleafed to allow of a middle ftate, 
where they may be purified by certain degrees of fuffering. You 
fee, Sit, there is nothing unreafonable in this.’ 

« Bos. * Butthen, Sir, their maffes for the dead?’ 

‘ Jounson. * Why, Sir, if it be once eftablifh’d chat there are 
fouls in purgatory, it is as proper to pray for sem, as for our brethren 
of mankind who are yet in this life*.’ 

‘ Bos. ‘* The idolatry of the mafs?’ 

‘ Jonnson. * Sir, there is no idolatry in the mafs. ‘They be- 
lieve God to be there, and they adore him.’ 

‘ Bos. The worthip of faints?’ 

‘ Jounson. ‘ Sir, they do not worship faints; they invoke 
them ; they only afk their prayers. I am talking all this time of 
the dodrines of the church of Rome. I grant you thatin prafice, pur- 
gatory is made a lucrative impofition, and that the people do become 
idolatrous as they recommend themfelves to the tutelary protection 
of particular faints. I think their giving the facrament only in 
one kind is criminal, becaufe it is contrary to the exprefs inftitution 
of Curist; and I wonder how the Council of Trent admitted it.’ 

‘Bos. *£ Confeffion ?’ 

‘ Jounson. £ Why, I don’t know but that is a good thing. 
The fcripture fays, ‘* Confefs your faults one to another;” and the 
priefts confefs, as well as the laity. ‘Then it muft be confidered, 
that their abfolution is only on repentance, and often on penance 
alfo. You think your fins may be forgiven without penance, on 
repentance alone.’ 

‘ I thus ventured to mention all the common objections againft 
the Roman catholic church, that I might hear fo great a man upon 
them. What he faid is here accurately recorded. But it is not 
improbable that if one had taken the other fide, he might have 
reafoned differently.’ Vol.i. p. 327-8. 





* Some readers will probably conneét this remark of Dr. John- 
fon, with the circumftance of his offering up prayers for his deceafed 
wife ; and hence the notion of his ftrong inclination toward popery 
may receive fome degree of confirmation. Rev. 
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Mr. B.’s remark, that his revered friend might have reafoned 
differently, had occafion been given for him to have defended 
the other fide, feems to flow from an intimate and certain 
knowlege of the Do¢tor’s character: it has been often aflerted, 
that, in arguments and difputes, the object for which Johnfoa 
moft ftrenuoufly contended, was not, always, fo much the 
CAUSE, as the victory. 

The converfations, in the author’s very frequent vifits to the 
Sage of Bolt-court, were not always of fo graveacaft. They 
were often lighter, and confequently more pleafant, both in 
mode and effect: but in all, we fee fomething of the original turn 
and manner of Johnfon. ‘Thus, for inftance, vol. i. p. 480. 

‘ Mr. Scott of Amwell’s Elegies were lying inthe room. Dr. 
Johnfon obferved, ** they are very well; but fuch as twenty people 
might write.” On this [ took occafion to controvert Horace’s 


maxim, 
€¢ 


— Mediocribus effe peetis 
‘© Non Di, non homines, non conceffere columne.” 

for here (1 ob‘erved) was a very middle-rate poet, who pleafed many 
readers, and therefore poetry of a middle fort was entitled to fome 
efteem; nor could I fee why poetry fliould not, like every thing 
elfe, have different gradations of excellence, and confequently of 
value. Johnfon repeated the common remark, that ‘* as there is 
no neceflity for our having poetry at alJ, it being a luxury, an in- 
ftrument of pleafure, it can have no value, unlefs when exquifite 
in its kind.’? I declared myfelf not fatisfied. ‘* Why then, Sir, 
(faid he,) Horace and you mutt feule it.” He was not much in 
the humour of talking.” This converfation paffed in 1775. 

The biographer was certainly right in declaring himfelf 
* not fatisfied:’—but, as Horace and Johnfon are authorities 
of too great magnitude to be formally difputed in this place, 
we fhall here take leave of the fubje€, and, (for the prefent,) of 
Mr. Bofwell’s performance, with briefly remarking, that, in 
moft things, there is a mediocrity which (with fubmiffion to Dr. 
Johnfon,) is of fome value. In poetry, particularly, we may 
inftance the works of many of our Englifh Bards, which, though 
not EXQUISITE, are defervedly held in general efteem, and have 
gone through many editions:—as, Aaron Hill, Creech, Fen- 
ton, Oldham, Ambrofe Phillips, Pomfret, Parnell, Rofcom- 
mon, Sheffield, Watts, &c. &c. To thefe we may add Mr, 
Scott of Amwell*; whote poetry we have frequently men- 








* John Scott, Efq. of Amwell, in Herts, was a quaker by pro- 
feflion. He was a man of an independent fortune; and being in 
the commiflion of the peace, appreved himfelf fo ufeful a magiftrate, 
that his lofs has been much lamented in that county. His compofi- 
tions, both in profe and verfe, have all been noticed. in our Ree 
view: fee our Genera Inpex. 
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tioned with refpect, and fometimes even with applaufe ; yet we 
acknowlege it poflible that the moral, benevolent, and virtuous 
tendency of his ‘com pofitions, together with the private worth of 
the amiable writer, may (perhaps i imperceptibly, ) have had fome 
influence on our judgment, with refpect to the merit of the 
poetry :—for there 1s a charm in goodnefs of [TeartT, which 
may, fometimes, be able to foften, in a degree that humanity 
will always allow, the ngour of critica! Tuflice® » while weigh- 
ing in her balance the mere errors of the Hrap: though, it 1s 
admitted, that fuch CLEMENCY {fhould never prevail to the de- 
triment of TRUTH, to the injury of OCIZNCE, nor to the cor 


ruption of ‘I AsTE. 
[ fo bc refumed in our next Review. } G. 





‘ 


Art. Il. Travels in Kamtfchatka, during the Years 1787 and 
1788. Tranflated from the French of M. De Leffeps, Confal 
of France, and Interpreter to the Count De La Peyroufe, now 
engaged in a Vovage round me World, by command of his 
Moft Chriftian M-jetty. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 283, and 408. 
ios. Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 


M De Lesseps, after accompanying the worthy and la- 

mented ¢ Count De La Peyroufe in his celebrated cir- 
cumnavigation, for more than two years, was fent by the 
Count, when he anchored in the bay of St. Peter : and St. Paul, 
at the fouthern extremity of the peninfula of Kamtfchatka, with 
difpatches, over land, to the court of France. He fet out, 
Sept. 29, 1787, on this dreary and perilous journey; the na- 
ture of which may be conceived from the feveral accounts that 
we have given of that remote extremity of the Ruffian empire ; 
for which, fee our general index of books and fubjects. ‘The 
mode of travelling over the fnow, from one village to another, 
in fledges drawn by dogs, affords littie variety in the journal ; 
for which the author thus apologizes : 

‘ I thall be cenfured perhsps for making my narrative abound 
with gry and uniform details. IT would wiili ingly {pare the reader 
in this refpect, if Lhad not promiied to obterve the urmoft accuracy. 
Let him confider the objects with which | am furroanded in the 
immenfe extent of country that I trave!, and he will perceive that 
they are almoit always the fame. Dors it thea depend upon me to 


vary my defcriptions, end avoid tavology 7’ 
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* ** In weighing the merit of ar urfuccefsfel, though well- 
defigned, eftort, ever let the rura of the /-ale be in favour of Goon 
INTENTION. Vo.taixe’s Advice to a JFournalift, 


+ This epithet is applied on the feppolition, now become gene- 
ral, of his being lott. 
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Notwithftanding this difadvantage, being an obferving, lively 
writer, he has contrived to make his journey fufficiently inte- 
rcfting. 

He thus defcribes his travelling drefs, the fafhion of which is 
doubtlefs that of the country: 

¢ My drefs merits a particular defcription ; by which it will be 
feen that it gave me no very alert appearance. Commonly | wore 
merely a fimple parque * of deers fkin, and a fur cap, which upon 
occafion would cover my ears and part of my cheeks. When the 
cold was more piercing, I added to my drefs two ouklanki, a kind 
of parque that was larger and made of thicker fkin; one of them 
had the hair on the infide, and the other on the outfide. In the 
Jevere(t weather, I put on over all this, another kouklanki, itil! 
thicker, made of argali, or dogs fkin, the hairy fide of which is 
always undermolt, and the leather or external furface of the fkin 
painted red. To thefe kouklankis a fmall bib is fixed before, fo 
as to guard the face againit the wind: they have alfo hoods behind, 
which fall upon the fhoulders -metimes thefe three hoods, one 
wpon another, compofed my heed drefs, by being drawn over my 
common cap. My neck was defended by a cravat called ocheinik, 
made of fable, or the tail of a fox, and my chin with a chin-cloth 
made in like manner of fable, and faftened upon my head. As the 
forehead is very fafceptible of cold, it was covered with an otter or 
fable filiet, and this was covered again by my cap. My fur breeches 
gave me more warmth than all the reft of my drefs, complicated as 
jt was. I had double deer-tkin fpatterdafhes, with hair on both 
fides, and which are called in Kamefchatka rchigé. I then put my 
legs into boots made of deers fkins, the feet having an interior fole 
of tounchitcha, a very foft grafs, which has the quality of preferving 
heat. Notwithftanding thefe precautions, my feet, after travelling 
two or three hours, were very wet, either from perfpiration or the 
gradual penetration of the {now ; and if | ftood ftill fora moment in 
my fledge, they became immediately frozen. At night I took off 
thefe {patterdafhes, and put on a large pair of fur ftockings made of 
deer or argali fkin, and called ounti.’ 


The narrative of Count Benyowfki, of which we lately gave 
a bricf abftract+, is here in fome refpeéts verified; though not in 
a manner that redounds much to his credit. From Bolcheretfk, 
where he carried one of his principal atchievements into exe- 
eution, M. De Lefieps tranfmits the following account of this 
adventurer : 

‘ The difadvantageous imprefion which they had imbibed of the 


character and genius of our nation, originated in the perfidy and 
cruelty exhibited in the perfon of the famous Beniowfky in this part 





* Something like a waggoner’s frock, made of fkins tanned on 
one fide. Rev. 


+t See Rev. enlarged, vol. iii, p. 169. 
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of the peninfula. This fave called himfelf a Frenchman, and a@ed 
like a true Vandal. 

‘ His hiftory is known. During the troubles of 1769, he ferved 
in Poland under the colours of the confederates, His intrepidity in- 
duced them io make choice of him to command a medley troop of 
foreigners, or rather robbers, like bimfelf, whom they kept in pay, 
not from choice but neceflity. With Beniowfky at their head, they 
ranfacked the country, maflacring every one they met. He harafled 
the Ruffians, to whom he was as formidable as to his own country- 
men. ‘They foon felt the neceflity of getting rid of fo dangerous an 
enemy: he was taken prifoner, and it may be luppoied they adept. 
ed no very lenient meafures refpecting him. Banithed to Siberia, 
and afterwards to Kamutchatka, his fiery and vindictive genius ace 
companied him. Efcaped from the mountains of inow, under which 
the Ruffians fuppofed him to be buried, he fud‘enly made his ap- 
pearance at Bolcheretfk with a troop of exiles, to whom he had im- 
parted a {park of his own audacity. He furprifed the garrifon and 
took pefitifion uf the arms; the governor, M. Nilloff, was killed 
by his hand *. There was a veflei in the port; he feized it: every 
one trembled at his afpect ; all fubmitced to his will. He compel- 
led the poor Kamtfchadales to furnifh him with the provifions he de- 
manded ; and not content with the facrifices obtained, he gave up 
their habitations to the unbridled licentiouineis of his banditti, to 
whom he fer the example of villany and ferocity. He embarked at 
length with his companions, and failed, it was faid, towards China, 
carrying with him the execrations of the peopie of Kamtfchatka. 
This fuppofititious Frenchman was the only one they nad yet feen ia 
the penin{ula; and from fuch a {pecimen of our nation, they cer- 
tainly could not love, and had fuflicient reafon to tear us.’ 


We were glad to fee the following inftance of attention, on 
the part of the Ruffian government, to the obfcure natives of 
this forlorn tract, in order to thew them what might be effected, 
even there, by fuitable exertions: it is a pleafing miniature that 
relieves the eye on fo blank a ground, but feems to have no 
effect on the torpid minds to which it was exhibited : 

‘ Our flay at Vercknei was fhort; we fe: out after dinner in order 
to fleep at Milkovaia-Derevna, otherwife called the village of Milk- 
off, which was at the diflance of fifteen werfts. In our way we 
paffed a tolerably large field inclofed with pallifades, and farther on 
a zaimka, that is, a hamlet inhabited by labourers. ‘Tnefe labour- 
ers were Coflacs, or Ruffian foldiers, employed in the cultivation of 
Jand on governnmient account. ‘hey had eighty horfes belonging to 
the crown, and which equally an{wer the purpofes of induftry, and 
of the ftud eitablifhed in this piace for che propagation of animals fo 
ufeful and fo fcarce in the peninfula. About five hundred yards 
from this hamlet, which is called I{chigatchi, upon an arm of the 
Kamefchatka, is a water-mil) built of wood, but not very large, 





* M. De Lefleps forgets Benvowtki’s fedu€tion of Mifs Aphanafia, 
the Governor’s daughter, whom he confefles carrying off with him. 
No 
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No ufe could at prefent be made of it. The fwell of water had been 
fo great as to overflow the fluice, and to fpread itfelf over a part of 
the plain where it was frozen. ‘Lhe foil appeared to be good, and 
the country round it to be very pleafant. 1 queftioned the Coflacs 
upon the productions of their canton, where I conceived every {pe- 
cies of corn might be cultivated with fuccefs. ‘They told me that 
their left harveft bad, both in quantity and quality, furpaffed their 
hopes, and was not infesior to the fineft harveils in Ruflia: two 
pouds of corn had produced ten. 

‘ Arrived at Milkoff, 1 was aftonifhed no longer to fee either 
Kamtfchadales, or Coflacs, but an interefting colony of peafants 
whofe features and addrefs told me they were not a mixed breed. 
This colony was felefted in 1743, partly in Raflia and partly in Si- 
beria, among the primitive inhabitants, that is, among the hof- 
bandmen. ‘She view of adminiltration, in fending them into this 
country, was, that they might clear the land and make experiments 
in agriculture ; hoping that their example and fuccefs would inftru& 
and encourage the indigenes, and induce them to employ their la- 
bours in this advantageous and neceffary art. Unfortunately their 
extreme indolence, which I have already defcribed, little. corre- 
fponded with the wife intentions of government; and fo far are 
they from pretending to any rivalfhip, that they have never derived 
the fmalleft advantage from the examples that are before their eyes. 
This extreme fluggifhnefs of the natives is the more painful to an 
obferver, as he cannot but admire the indultry of thefe active emi- 
grants, whofe labours have been attended with fuch beneficial effedts, 
‘Their habitations, fituated upon the Kamtichaika, feem to fhew 
that they live at theireafe. ‘Their cattle thrive well from the great 
care they take of them. I obferved alfo that thefe peafants had in 
general very much the air of being contented with their fituation. 
‘Uheir labour is profitable, and not exceflive. Every man plows and 
jows his field, and having only his capitation to pay, he reaps abun- 
dantly the fruit of his exertions, which a fertile foil repays him with 
ufury. J] am convinced that greater advantages might be derived 
from this fource, if the cultivators were more numerous. ‘The har- 
velt confifts chiefly of rye, and a very imall quantity of barley. 
This co'ony has nothing to do with the chace. Government ex- 
tended its cares fo far as to prohibit it, that their Jabours might be 
wholly devoted to agriculture, and that nothing might divert their 
atiention. ‘The prohibition however, I could perceive, is not very 
fcrupuloufly cbferved. ‘Their chief is a /faroffe, appointed by admi- 
niftration, and felected from the old men of the village, as the 
name implies. lis bufinefs is to infpe& the progrefs of agriculture ; 
to prefide over their feed time and their harveft, to fix the precife 
period when they are to take piace ; in fhort, to ftimulate the negli- 
gence, or encovrege the zeal of the labourers, and particularly to 
maintain the fpirit of the eftablifhment, and a good underftanding 
among them.’ 

Paffing this cultivated fpot, M. De Leffeps again entered the 
wildernels, deep in fnow ; and, as a fpecimen of his adventures 


and refources, the following may fuffice: 


‘ We 
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‘ We travelled fifty four werfts gently enough ; but in the after- 
noon we were fuddenly overtaken by a terrible tempelft from the weit 


and north-weit. We were in an open country, and the whirlwinds 
became fo violent, that it was impoflible to proceed. ‘The fnow, 
which they raifed in the air at every blaft, formed a thick fog, and 
our guides, notwithitanding their knowlege of the roads, could no 
longer be anfwerable for not mifleading us. We could aot prevail 
on them to conduct us any farther: and yet it was dreadful to lie to 
at the mercy of fo impetuous a hurricane. As to myfelf, I confefs 
that [ began to fuffer extremely, when our guides propofed to lead 
us to a wood that was not far off, and where we fhould at leaii fiod 
fome kind of thelter. We hefitaced not a moment to avail ourfelves 
of their civility ; but before we quitted the road, it was neceflary 
to wait till our fledges could be affembled, or we fhould otherwile 
run the rifk of being feparated from one another, and entirely loft. 
Having effected this, we gained the wood, which was happily at 
the diftance that we had been informed. Our hale took place about 
awo o’clock in the afternoon, 

‘ The firft care of our Kamtfchadales was to dig a hole in the 
fnow, which was in this place at leaft fix feet deep; others fetched 
wood, and a fire being quickly lighted, the kettle was feton. A 
light repait, and a {mall dram of brandy, foon recovered all our 
company. As the night approached, we were employed upon the 
means of paffing it in the leaft uncomfortable manner. Each pre- 
pared his own bed. mine was my vezock, where I could lie down at 
my eafe; but except M. Kaflioff, there was no other perfon who 
had fo convenient a carriage. [low, faid I to myfelf, will thefe 
poor creatures contrive to fleep? I was foon relieved from my anx- 
lety on their account. ‘The manner in which they prepared their 
beds, deferves to be mentioned, though they did not obferve much 
ceremony on the occafion. Having dug a hole in the fnow, they 
covered it with the branches of trees, the fmalleit they could get; 
then wrapping themfelves up in a 4owk/ank, with the hood drawn 
over their heads, they lay down on their bed as if it were the beft in 
the world.’ 

He was now purfuing his courfe northward to the bottom of 
the gulph of Pengina; doubling which, he turned, by a fouth- 
welt direction, to Okotik in Siberia. In this long courfe, he 
was once driven to fuch difltrefs, for want of dried fith to feed 
his dogs, that feveral of them died of hunger; the bodies of 
which were eagerly devoured by the furvivors ; and in fighting 
for thefe infufficient fupplies, the famifhed conquerors did not 
{pare the vanquifhed. This part of his narrative is painful to 
read, His account of a Kamtfchatkan dance is more amufing *: 


_ © To divert our attention, it was propofed to us to try the abili- 
ties of a celebrated female dancer, who was a Kamtfchadale, and 





* To M. De Leffeps, who was a fpectator of the performance, it 
muft (as he acknowleges) have proved extremely di/gu/ting. 
lived 
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Fived in this oftrog. The encomiums beftowed upon her excited out 
euricfity, and we fent for her; but either from caprice or ill hu- 
mour fhe refefed to dance, and paid no regard to our invitation. It 
was in vain they reprefented that her refulal was difrefpettful to the 
governor general; no confideration could induce her to comply. 
For:unately we had fome brandy by us, and a bumper or two feemed 
to effect a change in her inclinations. At the fame time Kamt- 
fchadale, at our requeft, began to dance before her, challenging 
her by his voice and geitures. Gradually her eves fparkled, her 
countenance became convulfive, and her whole fraine thook upon 
the bench where fhe fat. To the enticements and fhrill fong of 
the dancer, fhe anfwered in fimilar accents, beating time with her 
head, which turned in every direction, The movements became at 
Jaft fo rapid, that, no longer able to contain herfelf, fhe darted 
from her feat, and in turn defied her man by cries and diftortions 
fill more extravagant. It is not eafy to exprefs the abfurdity of the 
dance. All her Iimbs feemed to be disjointed; fhe moved them 
with equal ftrength and agility s fhe tore her cloaths, and fixed her 
hands to her bofom with a kind of rage as if fhe would tear it alfo. 
Thefe fingular tranfports were accompanied with ftill more fingular 

oftures; and in fhort, it was no longer a woman, buta fury. In 
her blind frenzy fhe would have rufhed into the fire that was kindled 
im the middle of the room, if her hufband had nor taken the pre- 
caution of placing a bench before it to prevent her: during the 
whole dance indeed he took care to keep himfelf clofetoher. When 
he faw that her head was perfectly gone, that fhe itagzered on all 
fides, and could no longer fupport herfelf without iaving hold of 
her fellow dancer, he took her in his arms and placed her upon a 
bench, where fhe fell, like an inanimate ciod, without confciouf- 
nefs, and outof breath. She continued five minutes in this fitua- 
tion. Meanwhile the Kamtichadale, proud of his triumph, con- 
tinued to dance and to fing. Recovering from her fwoon, the wo- 
man heard him, and fuddenly, in fpite of her weaknefs, the raifed 
herfelf up, uttered fome inarticulate founds, and would have begun 
again this laborious conteft. Her hufband kept her back and inter- 
ceded for her; but the conqueror, beiieving himfelf to be indefa- 
ugable, continued his jeers and bantering, and we were ebliged to 
exert our authority to quiet him.’ 

We much queftion, however, whether this was a fair fpeci- 
men of the lady’s abilities ; capricioufnefs is the prerogative of 
eminence; and the means ufed to overcome it, in this inftance, 
appear to have been rather too potent for her head, and threw 
her into extravagances that burlefqued her. 

When M. De Lefleps defcribes the ridiculous enthuftattic fits 
of the Kamtichadale conjurors, and compares them with the 
pretended infpiration of the quakers *; he evidently has been 
mifled by the crude reports that he has heard of the origin of 
that fect ; which, as a foreigner, he either has‘ not had oppor- 





* Vol. i. p. 187. - 
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tunity or defire to corre&t, by a knowlege of the perfons now 
diftinguifhed by that name. Doctrines and practices, at firft 
extravagant, are frequently mellowed into a rational fyftem : 
even the prefent church of England carries with it very Little re~ 
femblance to our anceftors, the primitive reformers ! 

The reader, in tracing the author throughout, will find 
many defcriptive incidents illuftrating the mode of life and 
manners of the people whom he met in various fituations, to 
his arrival at Peterfburgh, which is, now, terra coguita. 

At the end, is added a vocabulary of the Ruffian, Kamt- 
{chadale, Koriac, T’chouktchi, and Lamont languages: but 
this vocabulary can be of little ufe; for the words are of all 
forts, nouns and verbs intermixed, without any regard to clafl- 
ing, not even alphabetically; fo that a reader has no clue in 


confulting it. N. 





Art. III. The Hiffory of the Ifland of Dominica. Containing a 
Defcription of its Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Ri- 
vers, Natural Productions, &c. ‘Together with an Account of 
the Civil Government, Trade, Laws, Cuftoms, and Manners, 
of the different Inhabitants of that Ifland; its Conqueft by the 
French, and Reftoration to the Britith Dominions. By Thomas 
Atwood. 8vo. pp.285. 4s. Boards. Johwfon. 1791. 


N r. Atwood profeffes to have pafled feveral years in Domi- 

nica, and has drawn up a plain and fuccin& account 
of that ifland; according to which it lies in 15° 25° north 
latitude, and in 61° 15° weft longitude, and is twenty-nine 
miles in length, and fixteen in breadth: but being irregular in 
figure, it is in feveral places broader. It is rugged and moun- 
tainous in fome parts: but fpacious plains, and fine vallies, are 
interfperfed, which are generally very produ&iive. -Unlefs Mr. 
Atwood writes under a bias in favour of the place of his Weft 
India refidence, we may reft aflured that the climate is whole- 
fome, efpecially in thofe parts where invalids ufually go for the 
recovery of health; which is thus ufually re-eftablifhed in a few 
weeks. We underftand, however, that the air is fo humid, 
that in the interior parts of the ifland it liquifies falt; and in the 
neighbourhood of fome fulphureous mountains that are always 
burning, every article of filver, and even the money in a per- 
fon’s pockets, immediately turn black. 

We are informed that Dominica is lefs peftered with veno- 
mous infects and reptiles, than the other Weft India iflands, 
none of the {nakes being poifonous; the fcorpion not fo dan- 
gerous as in other places; nor the mufquitos, or fand flies, fo 
numerous and troublefome as they are found elfewhere. Of 
the {nakes, indeed, Mr. A. defcribes one, called by the French 

It Tete 
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Tcte du chitn, the dog’s head fnake, from its head refembling® 
that of a dog ; which f{nake is of an alarming fize, being twelve 
feet long, and as thick asa man’s leg. It will {wallow a full 
grown fowl in its feathers ; and they have been killed with fuch 
a fowl and an Indian coney both intire in their bowels, Of 
this fnake, the author relates an odd ftory : 


¢ Aremarkable circumitance, which happened in this ifland fome 
time ago, deferves to be noticed in this place. A negro retiring 
from work one day at noon, inttead of going home to get his din- 
ner, fell afleep under a fhady tree; and being mifling at the time 
the other negroes aflembled together to finith their daily tafk, it 
caufed a fufpicion that fome accident had befallen him; they ac- 
cordingly went in fearch of him, and found him aflcep, with one of 
his legs, up to the thick part of his thigh, in the jaws of a lerge 
fnake. Awakened by their noife, he was in the greateft terror, and 
firuggling to get difengaged, was feverely bit by the animal; to 
prevent this as much as pollible, wecges were placed between its 
jaws, whilft they cut it to pieces ; by which means only he could 
be releafed. This operation took up fome time, which together 
with the length of time his Jeg and thigh had already been in the 
belly and jaws of the fnake, redaced them almoft to a ftate of di- 
geftion ; and it was not wl! a confiderable while after, that he re~ 
covered the intire ufe of them.’ 


The flefh of this fnake is faid to be eaten by many, particu- 
larly by the French, fome of whom are very fond of it: but it 
is reckoned unwholefome, and apt to occafion a leprofy. 

Dominica, ‘notwithftanding all its natural advantages, is yet, 
we underftand, but ill cultivated; owing to the imprudence and 
mifmanagement of the firft proprietors of the plantations there, 
and to the great difadvantages under which the ifland laboured, 
while in the pofleffion of the French, during the late war, Of 
the foil, Mr. A. gives a very favourable account : 

‘ The land of Dominica is quite new, very little of it having 
been more than thirty years under cultivation, and a great part of 
it, it is probable, never fince the creation ; the foil thereof produces 
vegetation fo quick, that it is truiy amazing; and this vigour is 
particularly conipicuous in the fugar-cane, for it has been feen there 
of the length of fixteen feet and upwards, and double the thicknefs 
that it in general attains in other iilands.’ 

Again, 

* ‘Tobacco grows in great perfection, but it is only cultivated by 
the negroes, who raife 1t in their gardens for their own ufe. 

* Dominica is, beyond difpute, the moit valuable ifland belong- 
ing to Great Britain in that part of the world, for the vatt quan- 
tities and exceilency of the farinaceous fruits and roots of the Wet 
Indies; fuch as plantains, bananas, manioc, or caftada, yams, 
{weet potatoes, culhcufhes, tanias, eddoes, &c. &c. fome of 
which are not to be found tn the other iflands, but which grow 
fponianeoufly in the woods of this. Among thefe are, the wild 
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yams, which grow there in great abundance and were the chief 
food of the runaway negroes for a number of years, till it became 
neceflary to reduce them. 

‘ Alfo Guinea corn, Indian corn, and rice, grow extremely well 
in Dominica; the latter efpecial'y, which being introduced there 
by the American refugees, flourifhes in the moift, flat lands, and 
yields in great perfection. The large plantations there of plantains 
and bananas, exceed any thing of the kind in the old iflands; the 
inhabitants of which are often obliged to have recourfe to this 
couotry for a fupply of thofe fruits.’ 

After having feen fo much written about negroes, by thofe 
who perhaps never faw one, except in an Englifh livery, it is a 
fatisfaction when we are able to add, to the {tock of information, 
the accounts of thofe who have been more familiar with them. 
‘This we have taken all opportunities of doing, and we now add 
the teftimony of Mr. Atwood, from Dominica. 


‘ The negro flaves in Dominica are, in general, comfortably 
fituated, and well treated, efpecially on the plantations, where, if 
they are induftrious, they have the means of living in a manner very 
different from that deplorable ftate, which fome people in England 
have been at the pains to reprefent, as the cafe in general of flaves 
in the Britith iflands. ‘They have there as much land as they chufe 
to cultivate for their own ufe, are capable of raifing great quantities 
of all manner of ground provifions, garden tuff, and other things, 
with which they actually fupply the markets every Sunday, and 
fome of them te a coniiderabie amount. 

‘ They likewife breed hogs, rabbits, fowls, and other {mall 
ftock forthemfelves ; and many of them, who are careful tn ratfing 
fuch provifions, acquire a very comfortable living, exclafive of 
what 1s allowed them by their owners. ‘They have, moreover, 
many opportunities on the plantations to procure other things totell, 
or make ule of themfelves, which are not to be had in many other 
tilancs, as plenty of fith ia the rivers, crapaux, wild yams, and 
other articles ia the woods; by which, thofe who are indulliious in 
their leifure hours of:en make tolerable {ums of money. 

‘ However, not intending to coniine myfeif to obfervations on 
the treatment of negro jlaves of chis and in particular, in order to 
avoid being fingular in chaz refpect, I fhall extend my remarks on 
that fubject to the ufage, manners, and cuftoms re!auve to them in 
the Englith Weit Ladies in general. 

‘ The flaves thea, in all the Britith Welt India fettlements, are 
by no means treated in that harih, crue!, and barbarous manner, 
which fome have cefcribed, to imprefs the minds, and to impofe on 
the jadgment of this nation. For, on the contrary, the treatment 
they receive fiom their owners, is, as nearly as can be, that of a 
parent to his children, 

2 Every family has a good comfortable houfe to refide in, which 
1s built at the expence of their maflers; who alfo furnifh them with 
fuch cloaths as is neceflary for them, with a dotior, medicines, 
and all things needful when fick 5 and have noshing to expect from 
KEV. Jan. 1792. C them 
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them in return but good behaviour, and a neceffary degree of la- 
bour for the fervice of his plantation. 

‘ He moreover gives them a weekly allowance of provifions, con- 
fitting of bifcuit, Indian corn, beans, falt fith, mackrel, or her- 
rings; which, together with what they are able, if induftrious, to 
fupply themfelves with from their own gardens, and the produce of 
their own ftock, they are enabled to live in a manner which is by 
no means unenviable, and preferable to the fituation of thoufands 
of people in Great Britain, with all the accompaniments of their 
fancied liberties. 

‘ The labour of the negros on the plantations is by no means 
burdenfome, or difficult; the digging cane holes, and cutting down 
canes, being the chief part of their bufinets, at either of which a 
labouring white man, even there, will do nearly double the work 
of a negroinaday. Exclufive of thefe, the labour of the flaves is 
moftly confined to carrying dung in fmall bsfkets, planting, and 
weeding thecanes. ‘I‘he making fugar, rum, and other articles, is 
the employment of fuch negroes only, as have been taught thofe 
bufinefles; and for which they have good encouragement to be in- 
doftrious, by extra provifions, cloaths, and other things, given 
them while employed. 

‘ The field negros, when digging cane holes, have ufually, in 
the afternoon, half a pint of rum and water, fweetened with mo- 
laffes, given to each of them, which is a great refrefhment in that 
Jabour, and caufes them to work with chearfulnefs. It is pleafing 
to fee them at this work, they being all together in one row, like a 
regiment of foldiers, and all their hoes moving together; the women 
finging fome ludicrous fongs of their own compofing, which are an- 
{wered in the fame manner by the men, and each striving to outdo 
the other. This has a good effect in foftening their labour, and is 
much promoted by giving them their rum and water, which they have 
alfo fometimes in their other work, efpecially after having been in 
the rain. 

‘ The proportion of the working field negros on each plantation 
is, commonly, from one third to two fifths of the whole number 
belonging to each eftate; the rematnder include tradefmen, watch- 
men, flock-keepers, invalids, houfe-fervants, nurfes, and young 
children. 

« They have generally one day in every week, out of crop time, 
or the Saturday afternoon allowed them, for the purpofe of work- 
ing their own gardens, exclufive of their leifure hours, which are 
from twelve till two o’clock in the afternoon of every day, and 
Sundays, But was che cullom to be general, of allowing them one 
day in every week out of crop time, the neceflity for their working 
their gardens on Sundays might be prevented, and that day wholly 
appropriated by them to religious duties, which might probably be 
the means of promoting good order amongtt thofe people, and fe- 
curing their future weifare. 

‘ ‘Ube French planters in all the fettlements belonging to that 
Rauog have their negros baptiacd, and taught fome praye rs,which 
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they repeat on ther knees every morning before they go to work, 
and every evening alter finifhing it. This has a good effect on their 
conduct, attaches them co the interefts of their matlers, cements their 
union with each other, and is produciive of many advantages to the 
French planters, who, notwithflanding their being adtually more 
rigid to their negros than the Englith, yet have better and more 
faithful flaves. ; ew 

‘ Once a year, the following articles of cloathing are diftributed 
among the flaves on every Engitth plantation, viz. a good warm 
jacket, frock, trowfers, and hat for each man and boy ; a jacket, 
wrapper, petticoat, and hat for each woman and girl, Thefe are 
furnifhed them at the expence of their maticrs, and are generally 
given to them at Chrifimas; at which time they are allowed three 
days holidays, viz. Chriftmas day, and two days after; during 
which time they do no work, but fpend it in dancing, finging, and 
making merry. 

‘ This they are enabled to do, by having alfo given them at this 
time four or five pounds of meat, the fame quantity of flour or rice, 
with fome rum and fugar to each negro, befides taking from their 
own ftock, kids, pigs, or fowls ; with which they feait one another 
during the holidays. At this time efpecially, they drefs themfelves 
out in their beft cloaths ; many of them in good linen, filk hand- 
kerchiefs, bracelets and ear-rings of gold and filver, to no incon- 
fiderable amount, in which they vifit or receive their acquaintances 
from the neighbouring eftates. 

« At this time too, they perform their offerings of victuals on the 
graves of their deceafed relations and friends; a piece of fupertti- 
tion which all negros are addicted to, and which, were they to he- 
gle doing, they firmly believe they would be ponifhed by the [pi- 
rits of the deceafed perfons. This offering contilts of meat, whole 
kids, pigs, or fowls, with broth, liquors, ayd other matters; and 
is performed in the following manner: a man or woman accullomed 
to the ceremony, takes of each meat laid in dithes round the grave, 
and pulling fome of it in pieces, throws the fame on the grave, 
calling out the name of the dead perfon as if alive, faying, ‘* Here 
is a piece of fuch a thing for you to eat; why did you leave your 
father, mother, wife, children, and friends? Did you go away 
angry with us? When fhall we fee you again? Make our provi- 
fions to grow, and ftock to breed ; don’t lec any body do us harm, 
and we will give you the fame next year ;”" with the like exprefiions 
to every thing they throw on the grave. After which, taking a 
little of the rum or other liquots, they fprinkle it thereon, crying 
out in the fame manner, ‘* Here is a little ram to comfort your 
heart, good bye to you, God blefs you ;” and drinking fome of it 
themfelves to the welfare of the dectafed, they fet up a difmal cry 
and howling, but immediately after begin to dance and &ng round 
the grave. The ceremony is then concluded, by every one fcramb- 
ling for the remainder of the offering left in the dithes, the dogs 
devouring that on the grave; and the company bidding their dead 
friends adieu for that time, they all depart to their houfes, and 
Continue their merrianent the whole day after. This practice is 
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truly laughable to white people who fee it ; but it isa plain indi- 
cation, that negros have fome notion of the immortality of the 
foul. 

‘ The flaves belonging to people in the towns of the Englith 
iflands, are compofed of houle fervants, tradefmen, and poiters. 
The fir it live much in the fame manner as the commen fervants in 
Hingland, but do not half as much work, and are fubject only to a 
moderate manual correction, inftead of being difcharged fer their 
faults, and left a burden on the public; or to fupport themfelves, 
driven to the neceflity of ufing fuch means, as to ‘orfeit their lives 
to the laws; the cafe tuo often of fervants in England 

‘The domeitic negros are fed, cloathed, and provided with every 
neceflary by their owneis, have generally a good apartment in the 
yard of their mafters, to retire and to {]-ep in; and they are in ge- 
neral well treated. They make tolerable good cooks, wathers, and 
attendants; butitis bef not to trult them without check, as tlew- 
ards, butlers, or in the like offices. ‘hey will feldom do thedaty, 
or aflift one another in their fevera] depariments, without being ob- 
liged to it by their mafters, whom, however, they feldom {cruple 
to difobey. 

‘ The negro flaves, tradefmen, are chiefly carpenters, coopers, 
blackfmiths, or mafons ; fome of whom make tolerab!y good work- 
men, if under proper directicns ; but they are not very fkilful in lay- 
ing cuc work themfelves, or contriving. ‘They in general live very 
comfortable, are well treated, and many of them make tolerable 
fums of money by jobs they do for others in their own leifure 
hours. 

‘ The negro porters are in general a very idle, infolent, and 
thievith fet of people, and are often guilty of much impofiticn, 
efpecially to flrangers on their arrival in the iflands, ‘They are 
commonly the ftoutelt and worft difpoied negros belonging to white 
people, or to free people of colour in the towns, and pay their own- 
ers acertain fum deily ; but many of them will game away the whole 
of their earnings, or fpend it in liquor, to the great injury of theic 
matters. 

‘ The charz&ers of negros are not fo various as one would ima- 
gine they would be, from the differen e of the country they are 

rought from, to the Welt Indies ; as very few of them on the'r ar- 
rival in the iflands have the Jeaft appearance of having bcen civi- 
lized, or poffefled of any endowments but fuch as are merely natu 
ral, For the generality of them, on their firlt introdu&tion, appear 
as wild as the brute beafts; are indolent and ftupid toa degree, fo 
that they hardly krow the ufe of the moft common utenfil of huf- 
bandry, much leis the methods of cultivating the ground. 

‘ Every thing appears to them @s entirely new, as to the infant 
juft come to a moderate degree of vifion ; but, atthe fame time, they 
feem to be fo very unconcerned at the fight of the moft novel objects, 
that the bare recollection is not a moment in their minds. They 
appear infenfible to every thing but hunger and thirft, which how- 
ever, to fatisfy, they have no more nicety than a hog; as any thing, 
either raw or drefled, is equally acceptable when given to them. 

‘ This 
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« This Mupidity of theirs continues a length of time after their 
arrival in the iflands, before moft of them can be brought to any de- 
gree of proper comprehenfion ; and with many of them, it is entirely 


unconquerable. F 
‘ The Creole negros, that is to fay, thofe who are born in the 


Weft Indies, having been brought up among white people, and paid 
fome attention to from their infancy, lofe much of that uncommon 
ftupidity fo confpicuous in their new negro parents ; and are in ge- 
neral tolerably fenfible, fharp, and fagacious. But there is actually 
fomething fo very unaccountable in the genius of all negros, fo very 
different from that of white people in general, that there is not to be 
produced an inftance in the Welt Indies, of any of them ever arriving 
to any degree of perfection in the liberal arts or fciences, notwith- 
fianding the greateft pains taken with them; and the only thing 
they are remarkable for attaining to any degree of perfection, is 
mufick.’ 

Such is the account given of the general ftate of negroe- 
flavery in the Weft India iflands ; we fhould be happy to fee it 
irrefragably proved to be circumftantially true in every refpect. 
As to Mr. A.’s opinion of the natural imbecility of mind, by 
which he would mark the great difference between the native 
Africans and their white mafters, we are perfuaded that he 
judges by far too unfavourably of the poor blacks: though, 
indeed, we have frequently exprefled our opinion that they are 
diftinguifhed from the Europeans by fome appearances of infe- 
riority ; and yet, who fhall fay that this circumftance does not 
entirely proceed from the want of cultivation ?—-Are we fure 
that the inhabitants of many parts of Europe, in the rude ages 
of antiquity, and of infant nations, were much, or at all, fu- 


perior to what we now fee of the woolly race of Africa? N 





Art. IV. Cider, a Poem, in ‘wo Books, by John Philips. With 
Notes, Provincial, Hiftorical, and Claffical, by Charles Dunfter. 
Svo. pp. 133. 4s. Boards. Cadell. 1791. 


PERSPrcuITY is an eflential requifite in fober profe writing : 

but the poet, ** his eye in a fine phrenzy rolling,” rambles 
wherever his imagination leads, {corning all vulgar tracks, and 
leaving the humble reader to follow him as he can, 

‘ Above the flight of Pegafean wing.’ 

If he cannot keep up with the poet, he muft be contented to 
Jook atter him and admire, as crowds do when an adven- 
turer commits himielf to a balloon, and trufts to the wind for 
the event of his journey. In fuch cafes, it is of advantage to 
have a guide to give us a chart of the poet’s courfe, which Is 
feldom the fhorieft way; for his pen is fubject to far more va- 
Miations than the mariuer’s compals. Such a cuide now offers 
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to conduét us through the celebrated Georgic before us ; 
which, though on a fubjeét fufficiently ‘amiliar, affords oppor- 
tunity enough for judicious annotation. 

Mr. Duntter, who condefcends to this humble tafk *, ob- 
ferves very juftly, 

«It has been frequently obferved that a confiderable part of the 
works of our Englith poets will in another century become in a 
great meafure unintelligible, for want of being accompanied with 
Notes; or at leaft that they will ceafe to be read with pieafure, 
when fo many of their allufions ceafe to be underftovod.’ 

To furnifh fuch illuftrations, requires much knowlege, a 
great compafs of reading, and delicacy in the ufe of both. Mr. 
Dunfter apologizes for his frequent citations from Virgil and 


Milton, by urging, that—* in endeavouring tom». c the Reader 
acquainted with the writings, and at the fame tine with the 
genius, of a Poet, it is a principal part of a Commentator’s 


office to point out his Author's imitations; and, in io dotng, 
Jet it be confidered, that it is no eafy tafk to produce thofe 
which may be really worth noucing, without exh:oiting fome 
that (at leaft by many perfons) may be confidered as imma- 
terial.” Here, indeed, is the ca!l for that delicacy above hint- 
ed; as the annotator, from a defire not to fall fhort in bis un- 
dertaking, will be apt to do too niuch ; and, while endeavour- 
ing to trace every imitation of former writers, may produce 
fuppofed models, of which his poet was unconfcious. Our 
annotator was not unapprifed of this circumftance, as appears 
by the following paflage : 

‘ Icas but fair to fuppofe that an auihor, frequently ftudying the 
works of any particular poet, by the model of whofe verfification he 
wifhed to form his own, might infenfibly transfer certain expref- 
fions, and even whole lines, into kis imagination, fo as to ufe them 
himfelf without being confcious that he was indebted to any one 
for them; or, from a particular admiration of any line that pecu- 
liarly ftruck his fancy, might retain thet line in his memory de- 
tached from the paflage to which it belonged, fo as to apply it, 
without recollecting how it had been firlt introduced by the origi- 
nal author.’ 

When all this is admitted, a queftion arifes, whether it be 
really worth while to trace, to its origin, every minute real or 
fuppofed imitation ? We honeftly conceive it to be only 
wafting time to diminifh our pleafure ; becaufe, where an 
imitation is fo clofe as to obtrude itfelf on our notice, the poet 
finks in our efteem : but when he avails himfelf of the turns of 
thought, or of the happy expreffions, of others, fo artfully as to 





* This gentleman lately tranflaied the Frogs of Ariftophanes ; 
fee Rev. vol. Ixxiv. p. 33. | 
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acquire an undifputed property in them, the annotator, by too 
rigid a fcrutiny, appears to {trip his author of credit, merely to 
transfer it to his own acumen. Mr. D. has fhewn where Phi- 
lips has copied Virgil and Milton in a variety of inftances : 
but cui bono? No one has a right to cenfure Philips on this 
ground, whofe reading does not qualify him for the tafk ; and 
thofe who turn critics on Mr. D.’s foundation, will do it with 
a very ill grace. Has not the annotator purfued his refearches 
to an extreme, when the mere occurrence of a fingle word is 
deemed fufficient for a charge of imitation ? Philips, defcribing 
the fall of ripe apples, fays. 
« Down rain th’impurpled balls, ambrofial fruit.’ B.i. 1. 286. 
A note is made to this line, to inform us, that ‘ Spencer 
defcribes the foreft wildings, 
© Whofe fides impurpled were with fmiling red.’ 
Fairie Queen, B. 3. C. 7. S. 16. 
Are we hence to infer, that a poet gains an exclufive property 
in an epithet by having ufed it? If fo, no man now dares 
term the fky, blue, nor the fea, green. Again, Philips fays, 
————‘ Then feavloufly think 
To meliorate thy ftock ; no way, no rule 
Be unaffay’d.’ B.i. 1. 360, 1, 2. 
Note. * The fame expreffion, on the fame fubje&, occars in Sir 
John Desham’s poetical imitation of Cicero’s Cato Major: 
‘ But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate.’ 
Very true :—but had not Johnfon quoted thefe lines under that 
word, pofiibly no one elfe would have ever thought of them ; 
and now, the purpofe of citing them is not very clear. 
Once more, Philips, in one of his digreffions, fays, 
-——---——= © At eafe, the bards new ftrung 
Their filent harps, and taught the woods and vales 
In uncouth rhythms, toecho Edgar’s name.’ B.ii. 1] §55,6,7- 
Note. ‘ Thus fang the uncouth fwain to th’ oaks and rills.’ 
Milton, Lycidas, v. 186. 
If Philips really imitated this line, he improved on the onigi- 
nal, inafmuch as a fwain, in no refpect uncouth in perfon, may 
yet fing uncouth ftrains. If fuch flight refemblances deferve 
noting, the admired Elegy in a Country Church-yard muft fur- 
render up one of its beautiful paflages ; 
«* Yet ev’n thefe bones from infult to protect, 
Some frail memorial ftill ereéted nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and fhapelefs {culpture deck’d, 
Implores the pafling tribute of a figh. 
Taeir name, their years, fpelt by th’ ux/etter’d Mufe,” &c. 
Gray. 
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Such notes might be written on any thing, without end; and 
it will be difficult to fcreen them from the cenfure of ftyling 
them critical triding. 

We mutt add, that when, at the clofe of his fecond book, 
Philips digrefles from his profefled fubject to celebrate the 
kings of England, it was fcarcely incumbent on his annotator 
to follow him with hiftorical notes. No one is fit to read the 
poet, who wants them. Where an author is his own com- 
mentator, as was the late ingenious Dr. Grainger, when he 
wrote the pretty Georgic, the Sugar Cane*, the notes are more 
likely to be kept clofe to the purpofe of direct illuftration, than 
when fupplied by another, who cannot, in ail refpects, think 
with his author, and often undertakes to think for him. 

No more is intended in thefe remarks, than to intimate that 
an annotator may err by doing too much, and encumber an 
author, fo as to ob/cure thofe remarks that are truly valuable ; 
of which many are to be found in this edition. ‘Ihe following 
note deferves diftin@tion, as one of thofe in which Mr. D. 
comments to great advantage, by fhewing how even a poet 
of merit, by a defect of knowlege, may mifapply a current 
principle : 

. Let Zephyrs bland 

Adminifier their tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear he from the Weft, whofe gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. | 

© We cannot well doubt but, when our Author wrote thefe lines, 
he had in his mind the following paflage in Virgil’s charming de- 
Kription of the Spring: 

Parturit almus ager, ZEPHYRIQUE TEPENTIBUS AURIS 
Laxant arva finus. GEORG. li. 330. 
Now teems the fruitful earth, the fields unfold 

Their bofoms to the Zephyr’s genial gales. 

* Or he might be fuppofed to have borrowed the “‘ tepid genial 
airs of Zephyr,” from the genitabilis aura Favoni of Lucretius, or 
from Catulles’s 

AURA partt flores TEPIDI FOECUNDA Favoni. 

* Here, however, he has been materially mifled by his claflical 
reacing and talte. The weft wind of Herefordfhire is by no means 
a werm and genial wind. That country, being bounded on the 
weft by Brecknockthire, is entirely open on that fide to the Welch 
mountains, which are not only generally covered with fnow all 
the winter, but often remain fo until late in -the {pring —The 
weit wind therefore, blowing over a confiderable tract of high 
frozen land directly upon Herefordfhire, has a peculiar keenneis, 
and much more refembles the Ionian Zephyr of Homer (fee Wood’s 
Effav on Homer, p. 24.) which blew upon that coalt from the 
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Thracian mountains, than it does the genial weft wind of Italy, as 
celebrated by Virgil and the other Roman poets. 

‘ This is fo much the cafe, that the Herefordhhire farmer fears 
no wind more then that which blows from the weft; and accord- 
ingly, in planting his hop-yards or orchards, will prefer almoft 
any fituation to a weftern afpect ——Here then our Poet betrays his 
Imitation by one of its molt certain marks, as laid down by a moft 
able and judicious Critic, ** the giving the properties of one clime, 
or country, toanother.” See Bo. Hurd, on THE Marks oF Imi- 


TATION. 

We fhall clofe this article by exhibiting one other note, 
which will fhew that the merit of the comments is not limited 
to claffical illuftrations of the poet, but extends alfo, when ne- 


cefllary, to the fubject treated : 
nor let the crude humours dance 
In heated brafs, fteaming with fire intenfe, 
Alihough Devenia much commends the ufe 
Of frengthening Vulcan. | 
behold this cordial julep, here, 
That flames, and pawnces in his chryttal bounds. 
Comus, 672. 

‘ The Ancients were ufed to boil fome of their muft, or wine freth 
from the prefs, till a fourth part, or a third, or fometimes half, 
was evaporated. ‘The muft thus boiled down, according to Colu- 
mella, LZ. 12. C. 20. 21. was put into fome forts of wine to make 
them keep. Philips feems here to have had in his mind Virgil’s 
defcription of this boiling of wine, in his firft Gzorcic, V. 295. 


Aut dulcis Mufti VuLCANO DECOQUIT HUMOREMs 
Et foliis undam TePip1 defpumat AHENI. 

It was formerly the cuftom to boil Cider, and fometimes to add 
{pices to it. ‘The object of this procefs was to make it ttronger ; 
and accordingly it was boiled, as foon as prefied, and kept fcum- 
med continually till its colour was confiderably heightened, This 
cuflom has long been difufed in Herefordfhire; and is continued 
Only in fome parts of Devonfhire, where the fruit is of an inferior 
kind, and yields a very poor Jiquor.—In the laft publication of the 
Bath Agriculture Society, there is an account of a Method of boiling 
Cider to make Cider-wine; in which it is mentioned, that a great 
quantity of Cider has been boiled down into wine, in the county of 
Someriet. From the fpecimens however produced before the So- 
ciety, and the invefligation of the procefs, it appears to be neither 
a pleafant, nor a wholefome liquor. It feems indeed, that Cider, 
which by any procefs could be made ftronger than the natural juice 
of the Apple, would lofe more, in flavour and richnefs, than it 
could poffibly acquire in point of ftrength. The natural ftrength of 
Cider of the beft kinds, when properly made, and ground in horfe- 
mills, is fo confiderable, that there have been inftances of its keep- 
ing twenty or thirty years, or even a longer time, in the greatett 
perfection, 

* It may not be improper in this place, to give a fhort account 
of the common Heretordhhire 
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© The frait is gathered when quite ripe ; which is known by its 
bepinsing to fall. The Apples, when got together, are laid in the 
Open 2ir, in heaps of about a foot and a half, or two fect deep ; 
but not more, leit they fhould heat. Whea they begin to decay 
they are fi for grinding ; thofe that are black-rotten being firtt 
thrown away. The fruit is then ground, till the rind and kernels 
are well bruifed, which is fuppofed to add much to the flavor and 
firength of the tiquor. It is not prefled as foon as ground, but is 

ut to ftand for a day, or fomewhat more, in a large open velfel. It 
is then preiled between feveral layers of hair-cloths, in the prefs, 
and the liquor ts received in a vat, from which it is removed into 
cafks, which ftand in any cool place, or even in the open air, with 
their burg-holes open. Thefe cafks are watched with great care, 
till the Cider (in the provincial language) dreps fine, when it is 
immediately racked off from the fees, into other caiks in the cellar. 
This firlt racking is of the greateft confequence, as Cider which is 
fuffered to become foul again, by miffing the firft opportunity of 
racking it when fine, will never make a prime liqucr. After what 
is clear has beea racked off, there remains a quantity of lees, which 
being filtered through coarfe linen bags, in the form of jelly-bags, 
yield a very bright and itrong liquor, but extremely flat, which is 
added to the Cider already racked, and, by its ftrength and flat- 
nefs, contributes to prevent or check fermentation.— The great ob- 
ject, at this time, is to prevent fermentation, an excefs of which is 
fure to make Cider thin and acid. ‘The cafks are therefore not {ill- 
ed quite full, neither are they ftopped quite clofe; and when th 
Cicer inclines to ferment, it is again racked; which it fometimes 
requires two or three times. It muft not however be racked, un- 
Jefs when it is abfolutely neceffary for the purpofe already men- 
tioned; as every racking is fuppofed to weaken it. This there- 
fore mult depend upon the pradtical {kill of the farmer, and feems to 
be that critical part of the management for which no adequate rules 
can be prefcribed.-—— When all probability of fermentation is over, 
the cafks fhould be filled up with Cider of the beft quality, and the 
bung be clofed in firm with rofin.’ 


In thefe notes, are alfo perfonal anecdotes of fuch of the 
poet’s friends as he incidentally celebrates, and which may not 
eafily bé found elfewhere ; befide many other mifcellaneous 
illuftrations, | N 





Art. V. A Fournal kept in the Ife of Man. Giving an Account 
of the Wind and Weather, and Daily Occurrences, for upwards 
of eleven Months: with Obfervations on the Soil, Climate, and 
natural Productions of that Jfland. Alfo Antiquities of various 
Kinds, now extant there: a Trait of the Manners and Cuftoms, 
both general and peculiar, of the Inhabitants: an Account of 
their Harbours ; great Ufefulnefs of Douglas Harbour ; neglect 
and want of Repairs. Defcription of their noble Herring bith- 
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ery, &c. Together wih a Jarge Appendix ; containing an Ac- 
count of the ancient Fo-ms of Government, and mid Admini- 
{tration of Juftice, uncer the noble Houfe of Stanley; wath 
Tranicripts ‘and Extratts from the ancient Statute Books of the 
Ife: together with Explanatory Notes and Obfervations. By 
Richard Pownley, Efq. Svo. 2 Vols. pp.3z1ineach. JOS. 
Lo rds. Cadell, &C. 179Q9!I.- 
VERY man, like Sancho Panga, claims the privilege of tell- 
ing his flory in his own manner; yet when Mr. I’. pro- 
mifed a regular journal of wind and weather, it was natural 
to exoect fecu a meteorological diary, as might have been of 


fervice to the hufbandm.n, navigator, and natural philofopher: 
but merely to deferibe rai’, foggy, cold, or warm, mornings 
or cverings, that favored or difappointed his walks, or rides, 


(how.ver fuch memorandur , conveyed in his peculiar * man- 
ner, might gratify his private friends, ) affords no ufeful inform- 
ation beyoid one genera! iuference, that feldom a day paiies 


over che Ifle of h fan, without pr: ducing more or lefs rain. 
‘Vnis yourna) has indeed fo hctie of method in it, and is fo 
mere a piece of patchwork, that it is crouded with private, 
temporary, unimportant circumitances, not always fufficiently 
explained to the reader; graced, we mutt own, with a proe 
fufion of poevical tcraps of quotation, in which Mr. T..’s ear does 
not always reciily his mcmory. Had be been travelling be- 


yond the Ganzes or the Croonoko, fucn a diary might have 
atoned for 1:5 tcdioufnefs, by the novelty of the incidents : but 
the detai!s which he hts proughr from the Ifle o: ian, might, 
with fome Jocai exceptions, have been formed any where, out 
of morning and evening excurfions. Had he, with a finall 
degree of method, condenfed the whole into one Jiodecimo 
volume, he might have efcaped fuch objections, and have in- 
titled himfelf to our thanks for his literary labour. 

From ituch parts of this journal that beit claim attention, we 
collect that the Ifle of Man is thirty miles jong, and its me- 
dium width about eleven miles. It will prove by no means an 
unfavourable fpecimen, if we give part of Mr. ‘I’.’s detcripiion 
of the foil, in his own words: 

‘ In the Journal for the twenty-fourth of this month, I hinted 
having then vifited every parifh in the ifland ; but! did not vifitany 
one of the fevenceen, merely to gratify an idle curioficy ; but to pay 
the greateit attention to the nature of the foil; the prefent mode of 
cultivating that foil; and to obferve upon the valuable produétions 
that might arife to the owners, from a rational and /pirited culture,. 
inttead of that obfolete, languid one at pre/ent prattifed by the 





* The more ferious part of his readers wiil probably object to the 
fuperabundance of his wit and humour ; the occafions and objects of 
which, they may think, are not always happily chofen. 
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natives of the ifland. The foil within thofe parifhes, that cover the 
great north level, is of a light, friable nature, and of a warm, ge- 
nerous quality ; there fore well adapted to the gro veh of rye, barley, 
and oats; and alfo for the cultivation cf all the ufeful vezetables, 
either for farming prefit, or culinary ule,—fave beans,—of which 
the lat harvett-feifon gave me fatisfactory, ocular conviction. Itis 
a foi! alfo capable of producing wery good crops of wheat, where a 
fuperinduion of marl can be procured, and the farmer is not afraid 
of a little expence and labour, in procuring that bounty of kind 
Providence, from out of the bowels of his farm : a bounty that feems 
10 be peculiarly bettowed upon that large diftri@, as a compenfaticn 
for the want of that gewera/ iniular ove, fea-tangle: fo plenti/ully 
ranted to the inhabitants of the fouthern and eattern fhores. 

¢ Flax and hemp, efpecially the former, are cultivated in the 
northern parifhcs, with great fuccefs, and tovery great advantage. 
The level parts abound, likewife, with fine pafture and hay grounds ; 
but there is a great Jack of improvement in many parts, eipecially 
of that eflential one draining ; which muft be the Jeading one to all 
other rational ones, where ihere is a fragnation of water, or even a 
Juperfiuity of moifture. 

‘ | have before noticed the fhocking management of their hay- 
grounds; but itis an evil that (I fear) will remain, until Mankf- 
men can be cured of their native indolence, and entirely divorced 
from their jong-wedded prejudices, and moft abfurd cufloms: and 
that can only be expected from a more general intercourfe, and a 
more free communication with flrangers; againft which there is a 
flrong refifting impediment, an unhappy in/ular jcaloufy of all fo- 
reigners; promoting diitruft and uxplea/ant referve.’ 

The glance at the charaGer of the inhabitants, included in 
the foregoing extraét, and which the author elfewhere fre- 
quently notices, may be applied, we believe, to all detached 
communities ; and the fmaller thefe are, the more ftrongly 
will fuch ciitin@ions be imprefled. There is one kind of bu- 
finefs, however, that, we underftand, roufes them from their 
habitual fluggifhnefs ; and this is their herring harveft: at the 
feafon for the herring fithery, © unremitting induftry, and the 
moft active fpirit of enterprize, pervade, invigorate, and en- 
liven the whole mafs of the people.” Well they may; for it 
feems they truft to their earnings at this active time, for the 
enjoyment of indolence through the remainder of the year. Of 
the lazinefs of the men, and of the induftry of the women, Mr. 
T.. gives a notable inftance: 

‘ In my morning’s ramble, obferved flails at work, in various 
places; but all in femaie hands.—It is furprifing to fee how well 
the women ule them, | wou!d back a pair of females for batting 
out barley, or oats, againit any two men, in the great farming 
counties in England, as to mechod and agility: | may add too per- 
feverance. It provoked my temper, to fee a huge lazy fellow, 
handing them down the fheaves, from the flack, with the moft care- 
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le(s indifference; and then throwing his looby length to ret, whiltt 
the poor women below were toiling incef} intly, without a moment's 
re(pite, to their Jabour. In fhorr, almoit all the Jaborious bufinefs 
+n the ifland is performed by the women, who are as great flaves as 
they are either in France or Scotland.’ 

The account of thofe common, but hitherto inexplicable, 
phenomena, called fairy rings, may at leait ferve to guide the 
obfervaticns of other naturalifts : 

© [ had often admired, with a kind of wonder, thofe green rings, 
fo obfervable opon many dry heaths and commons, in various parts 
of England, cal'ed, by the common people, Farry-RINGS ; and 
one day determined, if ooihble, to find cur the reafon why they 
were generally feen, in that circular form, and why, too, the grafs 
growing upoa them fhould be fo diftinguithable from that upon the 
furrounving tarf, by a richer, or deeper, tinge of green. [cut up 
feveral fods, as deep as the fine mould reached, by which means I 
found feveral brown grubs, fome moving and fome in a ttate of 
quietude ; bet the greateft number of them in motion, with their 
heads in the felf-lame direction, as if they were purfuing each 
other. | found the fol under the rings, to be far better pulverifed 
than that underthe furrounding heath; where there were no infects 
vilible; and the {tate of the foil will eafily account for the deeper 
tinve of green, in the grafs growing epon them; but why thofe 
intfeéts fhould fo invariably work and move in a circular form, 13 
above my comprehenfion ; therefore wll freely leave the itaunch- 
believers in fairy-tales, in full and peaceable peffeffion of their cir- 
cular property.’ 

Douglas harbour is, we find, a very convenient refuge in 
bad weather for all veliels paffing the Irifh channel, yet re- 
mains neglected: the remonttrance on this fubject merits at- 
tention: 

‘OStober 4th. The morning tolerably bright, and tolerably calm 
too; though there is {iti a great {well inthe bay. he harbour is quite 
crowded with veflels of different fizes and denominations; and be- 
longing to various ports and kingdoms. Great numbers of them 
pat in here, merely for fafety, to avoid the perils of the prefent very 
ftormy feafon. We mutt be under fears, for a while, of hearing 
bad /ea-news from various placss; that element having deen in fuch 
a very turtulent ttate, tur feveral days pait. 

‘ It is aa untucky circumitance, for the public at large, that 
Government is noc fufliciently apprifed cf the great importance of 
this harbour, as a place of fafe retreat; as a noble afylum for the 
ditirefied mariners to make to, ** When they are carried up to the 
heaven, and down again to the deep; their fouls melting away be- 
caufe of the trouble: when they reel to and fro, and tagger like 
drunien men; and are even at their wits-end.’”’— When the furious 
Winds whiltle death in every throud, and the thundering billows 
dreadfully re-echo the found, in every allonifhed ear; or, in the 
emphauc language of our immortal Poet, —— 
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‘© In fuch rude vifitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian-billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them, 
With deaf’ning clamours, in the fhrouds, 

That, with the hurly, death itfelf’s alaim’d.” 

¢ A few thovfands, granted by Government, and judicioufly laid 
ont in improving and enlarging this port and harbour, would be a 
meafure fo confonant to reafon and humanity, as to fet all oppofi- 
tion at defiance; a meafure that would do honour to our national 
charagier of public-fpirit and general philanthropy ; as the veflels 
of all other nations (who have occafion totraverfe the [rifh-chann+]) 
would receive equal benefit and protection with our own. Who 
then would dare to call the expenditure a job6, or even a dcal fa- 
vour; when gratitude, founded in foreign languages, would be ever 
ready to falfify the charge ?’ 

In the Appendix, we find fome curious particulars relating 
to the old conftitution and jurifprudence of the ifland. From 
the code of {piritual Jaws, Mr. I’. gratifies us with the follow- 
ing whimfical, though equitable, accommodation on accufations 
of ravifhment : 

© Alfoe we give for law, that if any man take a woman by con- 
ftraint or force, againft her will, if fhe be a wife he muft fuffer the 
law for her; if fhe be a maid, or fingle woman, the deemfter thall 
give hera rofe, a /word, and aring ; and then fhall have her choice, 
to hang him with the rope, cut off his head with the fword, or 
marry him with the ring.’ 

To this law, he adds a note, with the following informas 
tion : 

* The tradition of the ifland is, That all the females who ever 
made complaint of conttraint, or force, as above, were lenient, except 
one; who infifted upon the ufe of the rope to the trembling culprit. 
The fatal knot was therefore faftened, and the prifoner tucked up; 
but the complainant very foon relented, and defired he might be let 
down. She then prefented him with the rimg: but he archly re- 
plied, ** That one punithment was fufficient for one crimes therefore 
he would keep the ring for fome future occafion.””—So fays tradi- 
£707. 

We have curforily hinted at the general defects of Mr. 
Townley’s work. For thefe, the lively author modeftly apo- 
logizes in his Preface; affuring his readers that he did not com- 
pofe it with a view to publication, but * fo/ely for his own fatif- 
faction aad aid of memory; or, perhaps, a temporary amufe- 
ment to a few choice friends, on his return to his native land.’ 
_ This being the cafe, he obferves, that * it may then be rea- 
fonably enquired, why is it given to the public?’ His anfwer 
is, * through the urgent requefts of two or three friends, who 
ftrongly flattered the author that it might be ferviceable, at this 


critical {eafon efpecially, to the interefts of a people from which 
he 
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he had received many pleafing inftances of civility and hofpita- 
lity; perhaps be more exten svely ferviceable : at leaft, and im- 
perfect as it might be, it could not give any offence to that public, 
by offering fuch a trifle to their notice,’ N. 
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Arar. VI. Surgical Tra&s, by the late J. Ov Juflamond, F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the Weftminiter Hofpital : confiiting of, 1. Owslines 
of the Hiftory of Surgery, from the earlieft Antiquity of the Art, 
pointing out the particular Improvements, and fixing them where 
due. 2. An Effay on Inflammation and Abfce/s, with their proper 
Modes of ‘Treatment in different Parts of the Body. 3. 4 Dif- 
fertaticn of the Effeds of Motion and Ref, and their Application to 
the Purpofes of Surgery; from the French Prize Memoir by M. 
David, with copious additional Annotations on the original Text. 
4. Obfervations on Counter Strokes, and an Account of their va- 
rious Confequences, Treatment, &c. from the fame. 5. On the 
Methods employed in treating Cancerous Difea/es, including Remarks 
on the Cure of Induratious of the Breaft. ‘T'he whole colleCed 
and interfperfed with occafional Notes and Odfervations by Wil- 
Jiam Houlfton, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and of the Medical Society of 
London. 4to. pp. 394. 11. 1s. Boards. Cadell. 


HE general character of this pofthumous work, and the 
motives which led to its publication, are fo weil {tated by 
the editor, that we fha!l avail ourfelves of his words : 


‘ The work now fubmitted to the reader’s attention, is by no 
means offered, as either an extremely correct or an highly valuable 
performance. It is not the character of pofthumous works to be 
unexceptionable in thefe refpets, fince they moft commonly confift 
of materials on which their author only fixed a fecondary value, and 
thought juft good enough not to deitroy, yet of infufticient merit for 
publication. ‘I’o this difadvantage may be added, the want of that 
improvement which the author’s hand might have afiurded to the 
manufcript, in its progrefs through the prefs; (fuppofing he had 
been induced, by particular circumiftances, to agree to its public 
appearance) a deficiency, which no collateral aflifiance whatever 
can fully fupply. 

‘ Bur the principal motives for the prefent undertaking are not 
unknown to the generality of readers. They are indeed well un- 
deritood, by thofe humane and refpectable perfons, who, equally 
difpofed to lament the occafion, and to admire the chirurgical abi- 
lities of the deceafed author, have liberally encouraged and gene- 
roully fapporced the cefign. 

* The hiftory of furgery will be found to afford lefs novelty ia 
the matter, than in the arrangement of it. In chronological poiats, 
the author will appear to have fo far differed from Faeind, and 
other writers, as to jultify the defign of the whole performance, 
which is likewife meant to feparate the hittorical occurrences of Suar- 
gery from thofe which relate to the medical art at large; a view in 
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which, hitherto, the fubje& has been uniformly treated, but which, 
in proportion as it is advanced towards the prefent period, mult have 
become the more obvioufly improper. It may be likewife remarked, 
that the author, in carrying this hiftory to his own time, has included 
many eminent furgeons, to whofe extraordinary talents this necef- 
fary tribute had not before been paid. 

«An account of the feveral qualifications requifite to form a good 
fargeon, annexed tothis part of the work, and of obvious uultty to 
the junior part of the profeffion, will rot, itis prefumed, be found 
undeferving of the place affigned it. More indeed might have beea 
faid on a fubjet which involves the general reputation of Phyfic, 
and from the due obfervance of which, we can alone expect to re- 
fcue our profeffion from the imputations of the malevolent and illi- 
beral. 

‘ The general plan of treating inflammation and abfcefs laid 
down in the fucceeding treatife, though in many refpe&s no more 
than a defcription of what is adopted by practitioners at prefent, ex- 
hibits many marks of found jucgement and ability in the writer. 
We may conlider among the belt of his obfervations, his account of 
the whitloe and its feveral diflinétions, together with the reafons 
on which the particular treatment recommended is grounded. In 
thofe parts of his fubject where the reader will find occafion to con- 
fider the author as having been fomewhat too concife, as in fpeak- 
ing of the caufes and treatment of abfcefles of the joints, of the 
vifcera, of the abdomen, &c., there appears to be reafon for an apo- 
logy. Yet, it is hoped, the fubject, fo far as it extends, will be 
found not unworthy of the author, nor who!ly wanting in utility to 
the practitioner. The obfervations on tumours, may alfo be thought 
incomp!cte in many refpects; but thefe being fuperadded, and ca- 
pable of being wholly left out without breaking in upon the fubject 
profeffed to be confidered by the author, will probably be entitled 
to indulgence. 

‘ The fucceeding Efays, on Motion and Reft, and on Counter- 
ftrokes, produtions of a very able and experienced French furgeon, 
feem defervedly to have employed the author’s known abilities in 
tranflation. Works fo equally to be admired, for ingenuity of ar- 

ument and abundance of facts, cannot be too generally circulated 
or univerfally read. The additional notes to the former of thefe 
differtations will probably be deemed no immaterial appendage, 
fince many of the points they are defizned to illuftrate, are of no 
little moment. Had not that event, which interferes with all hu- 
man intentions, prevented, fimilar annotations and remarks, the 
fruit of long experience and an extenfive knowledge of the fubject 
in the deceafed tranflator, would have been affixed to the Effay on 
Counter-itrokes. But this deficiency can only be regretted, without 
the pofiibility of being remedied. 

* The concluding treatife, on the trial of certain remedies for the 
cure of Cancers, &c. is merely a new edition of a pamphlet already 
in print, entitled, ** 4” account of the Methods purfued in the Treat- 
ment of Cancerous and Schirrcus Diforders, and ether Indurations.” 
It was thought advifeable to inciuce this in the prefent work, not 
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lefs on account of its former favourable reception in public, than 
becaufe it nearly compleats the chirurgical works of Mr. Jufta- 
mond.’ 

To this account we fhall add a very few remarks. The 
hiftory of Surgery is in fact a feries of notes, which were ufed 
by the author in delivering an introductory difcourfe, previoufly 
to a courfe of letures on Surgery: it is merely an outline, and 
is deficient in many circumftances, while in others it is inac- 
curate. ‘The particular inftances itis needlefs to point out, as 
it will not, probably, be cited as a book of authority. Among 
the ancient authors in Surgery, the claffics of the healing art, 
many are praifed, and undoubtedly they deferve commendation. 
Whether a diligent perufal of their writings might add greatly to 
the information of modern practitioners, and whether we might 
not find our curiolity gratified, rather than our knowlege en- 
larged, are queftions which we will not, at this time, agitate. 
A determination, however, on either fide, would not diminifh 
their fame; for if others have advanced beyond them in the 
way, they at Jeaft cleared the road, and facilitated the progrefs 
of their fucceflors. Among many inftances, which feem to 
fhew that modern improvements are frequently little more than 
a revival of antient practices, it may be mentioned that GuLi- 
ELMUS DE SALICETO, an Italian furgeon of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when {peaking of the operation of caftration, advifes that 
the fkin of the fcrotum fhould be fewed up, leaving only a fmall 
opening at the lower part, for the difcharge of the matter. 

The Effay on Inflammation and abfcels is long and defultory: 
it contains little that is new in the practice which it recom. 
mends, and has nothing intereiting in the theory which it ad-— 
vances. 

The following Effay on Motion and Ref is mentioned by the 
editor in terms that feem too partial. Its firft part contains 
nothing but theories, uncomfortably whimfical and wild: the 
remainder is rather better, but deferves no very great com-~ 
mendation. ‘he beft remarks are thofe relating to pfoas ab- 
icefs, in which the writer points out the neceflity of abfolute 
reft in the cure of this difeafe: but even here he feems to 
confound this complaint with another, which arifes from caries 
in one or more of the vertebr ; and in which, reft alone will 
certainly not produce a cure: for, if it would, as reft mu/f? be 
had in all thefe cafes, it follows that a cure muft enfue in all. 

The Effay on Counter-flrokes confifts of a feries of cafes and 
remarks : the facts are frequently interefting, and the obferva- 
tions are often judicious. 

The Treatife on Cancers has been already reviewed in our 
63d vol. p. 234. The relation of endeayours, whether fuc- 
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cefsful or not, to flop the ravages of this dreadful diforder, is 


always ufeful. 
We conclude by recommending this volume to thofe, who, 


by purchafing it, will feel fatisfaction from contributing toward 
the fuccefs of a humane intention. ; 
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Arr. VII. The Cry of Nature, or an Appeal to Mercy and fullicey 
on Behalf of the periecuted Animals. By John Ofwald, Member 


of the Club des Jacobines. 1zmo. pp.156. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Johnfon. 1791. 


T° the Crv of Nature on behalf of the perfecuted animals, 

we expected a pathetic remonftrance againft the licentious 
fportfman, who waatonly aggravates the fufferings of the ani- 
mals which he deitroys, to their utmoft powers of feeling ; we 
expected a remonftrance againft the cruel exaétion of labour 
from thofe animals which we fubje@ to our drudgery, and 
againft the ungrateful returns which we make for their docility 
and meeknels; we expected that the brutal coachman, wag- 
goner, and carman, would be taken to tafk, for their unfeeling 
exercife of the whip; and that a iligma would be cait on all 
thofe vulgar amufements, of which helplefs animals are the 
fubjects: all this we expected ; and {cope enough there was for 
the employment of the pen of humanity ; we did not look for 
a puerile rhapfody pointed folely againtt the ufe of animal food; 
grounded on the example of the Hindoos of India: —-a mere ex- | 
ception to a general rule! A vegetable diet is we!l known to 
generate flatulencics; and we are portended that the author 
gave vent to the following inflated paflage, jult after a plenteous 
dinner on carrots and cyder : 

By fweet but irrefiftible violence, vegetation a'lures our every 
fenfe, and plays upon the feniorium with a fort of blandifhment, 
which at once flatiers and fatisies the foul. To the eye, feems 
aught more beautcous than this green carpetof nature, infinitely di- 
veriified as it ts by pleating ini iercnange of iovely tints? What more 
grateful to the imell, more ‘imulous of appetite, than this collected 
tragrance that flows from a world of various perfumes? Can arty 
can the molt ex quiite art equal the native flavours of Pomona; or 
worthy to vie with the fponianeous nectar of nature, are thofe fordid 
fauces of mult: plex materials, which the minifters of luxury compofe 
to irrita ate the palate and to poifon the conititution? 

‘ And innocently mayelt thou induige the defires which Nature 
fo potently provokes; for fee! the trees are overcharged with fruit; 
the bending branches ' ‘em to sepprcate for relief; the macure 


orange, the ripe apple, he mellow peach invoke thee, as it were, 
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witchcraft of thy bride, they will fue thee to prefs them to thy lips; 
in thy mouth they will melt not inferior to the famed ambrolia of 


the gods, 
« But of animals far other is the fare: for, alas! when they from 


the tree of life are pluck’d, fudden fhrink to the chilly hand 
of death the withered bloffoms of their beauty ; quenched tn his 
cold, cold, grafp expires the lamp of their lovelinefs; and, ftruck 
by the livid blaft of putrefacticn loathed, their every comely limb 
in ghaftly horror is involved. And fhill we leave the living herbs 
to feek, in the den of death, an obicene aliment?—Infentible to 
the blooming beauties of Pomona, vnaliured by the fragrant fume 
that exhales from her groves of golden fruits, undetained by the 
neétar of nature, by the ambrofia of innocence undetained, fhall the 
voracious vultures of our impure appetite {pred acrols the lovely 
fcenes of rural Pan, and alight in the loathfome fink of putrefaction 
to devour the funera! of other creatures, to load, with cadaverous 
rottennefs, a wretched ftomach?? 

All this is very florid and five; neverthelefs, on calm in- 
vetivation, in plain profe, we think, that, fo far is man from 
violating the dictates of nature by adding a leg of mutton ora 
round of beef to his vegetables, he thus fulfils the law of na- 
ture. Alas! Nature utters za cries on behalf of perfecuted 
animals: but throughout the air, the earth, and more efpe- 
cially the ocean, uniformly, and without the Jeaft compunétion, 
fubjects the weaker to the jaws of the ftronger creatures; thetfe 
latter being obvioufly framed for their voracious mode of life; 
and the former brought into exiftence merely to fill carnivorous 
ftomachs. Why tien fhould man, with all thefe examples 
around him, and with all the powers that he poilefics, abftain 
from a more fatisfactory diet than roots, herbs, and fruits, 
can ever afford’ 

As milk is not excluded from cur author’s bill of fare, it may 
be hinted, that, to procure milk, we mult breed calves in order 
to rob them of the fuftenance which nature provides for them: 
but thefe calves being produced, what are we then to do with 
them? ** Keep upa fucceflion of cows,” would be our auther’s 
reply. ‘True: but the one half of thefe calves may be males; 
and what are we to do with the fupcrabundance of fuch furly 
animais? Mutt we not kill, in order to get rid of them, ant 
inherit their portion of milk? If fo, we might as well have a 
fillet or a breait of veal now and then, though it mzy be * ob- 
fcene aliment,’ as to commit a feries of murders for the fole 
emolument of kites and crows. Some philofophers,—Mr. 
Smellie, for a recent inflance *,—will jufiify the mutual prey~ 
ing of animals on each other, by arguing, that ¢ a protufion 
of animal life feems to be the general intention of nature.’ If 





* see Rev. for June lait, p. igo. 
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this reafoning be admitted, we muft include the multiplication 
of man; which is raifing recruits for the kingdom of heaven: 
for it may be ftrenuoufly difputed, whether all the apples, car- 
rots, turnips, and potatoes, which we could raife, would have 
brought into exiftence, or fatisfy the craving appetites of, the 
prefent number of laborious inhabitants of this ifland; even if 
milk were added to them, to indulge the palates of the luxurious. 
Moreover, as there is no end to philofophical fyftems, we 
might ftigmatize even the cutting a cabbage, or the young 
fhoots of afparagus, as aé?s of obfcenity, by committing unjufti- 
fiable violence on the beautiful productions of nature, which, 
according to fome natural philofophers, are not without de- 
grees of fenfation, or feeling, fuited to their rank in the crea- 
tion: a hint which we Jeave to our author’s reflection, in the 
hope, nevertheiefs, that his refined fenfibility may not reduce 
him to /larvation: for, alas! we have not yet done with this 
tender-hearted member of the Club des “facobines: we are in 
confcience bound to remind him farther, that, fuppofing him 
to turn a deaf ear to all pleas of compaffion in behalf of cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, peas and beans, he cannot obtain even 
thefe, without a moft horrid and vigilant perfecution of myriads 
of perfect animals in the forms of ants, caterpillars, flugs, fpar- 
rows, and mice? His fentibility is hedged round with un- 
furmountable barriers again{ft the fupport of his own uneafy 


exiftence ! N. 


Art. VIII. The Poems of the late Chriftopher Smart, M. A. Fet- 
low of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Confilling of his Prize 
Poems, Odes, Sonnets, and Fables, Latin and Englifh Tranfla- 
tions; together with many original Compofitions, not included 
in the Quarto Fdition. ‘To which is prefixed, An Account of 
his Life and Writings, never before publifhed. 1z2mo. 2 Vols. 
7s. bound. Power and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1791. 





‘o long a time has elapfed fince we tock leave of our old 
‘7 acquaintance, Smarr, that, though we did not part very 
good friends, we are now glad to {ee him in fo neat and fpruce 
a garb. In all our bickerings, we never queftioned his genius. 
His abfurd advertifements againft us are now forgotten: but 
there are many of his poems which fhould never be forgotten. 
The literary f{quabbles of the day recede, and are foon obli- 
terated by time: but real merit muft have foul play, indeed, if | 
it does not, at length, burft from accidental and temporary 
clouds, and fhine forth with frefh luftre. 

To this new edition of the works of Mr. Smart, a well- 
written life of the author is prefixed; not compofed, perhaps, 

with 
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with the powers of a Johnfon, nor indeed with the decifion and 
feverity of cenfure. It is not eafy to account for the works of 
this poet not being included in the body of Englifh poets, whole 
lives were written by that great biographer, who had a friend- 
fhip for him; efpecially as his malady proceeded from an excefs 
of religious zeal, and terrors, fomewhat congenial with his owa 
pious principles. Johnfon, however, frequently declared, that 
the choice of poets, for whofe works he had agreed to write 
biographical prefaces, was not his own; the lift of them was 
furnifhed by the bookfellers; and yet, as he condefcended to 
afk a place for the lives of Blackmore and Watts, more per= 
haps from their being champions for religion, than for their 
poetical powers, poor Smart had a double claim to his notice, 
trom piety, and from genius :—but perhaps the copy-right to 
the fcattered produStions of ovr Bard could not be eafily fettled. 
Johnfon frequently exprefled a with, and an intention, to write 
the life of Sir Francis Bacon, Vifcount Verulam, &c. for a new 
edition of that great man’s works: but he faid, that fo large a 
portion of a former edition remained in the hands of the book- 
fellers, that it would be a great injury to them, if another were 
publifhed, before that was fold. 

Smart’s beft pieces, though admirable, have not often been 
honoured with a place in favourite collections of poems. He was 
too poor an author to befow; and, perhaps, he had no ambi- 
tion to fhare in the triumph of thofe who, for the moft part, 
wrote more for their own diverfion, than for that of the public. 
— His way of living, from hand to mouth, depending always on 
the product of his defultory pen, appropriated to no regular nor 
profitable purpofe, and on the liberality of his friends, was not 
likely to procure for him that public refpeét from his contem- 
poraries which fweetens a man’s life, however ufelefs it may 
be to his works after his deceafe. 

While he was the pride of Cambridge, and the chief poetical 
ornament of that univerfity, he ruined himfelf by returning the 
tavern-treats of itrangers, who had invited him as a wit, and 
an extraordinary perfonage, in order to boaft of his acquaint- 
ance. ‘This focial fpirit of retaliation, involving him in debt 
with vintners and college cooks, occafioned his fellowfhip ta 
be fequeftered, obliged him to quit the univerfity, and crippled 
him for the reft of his life. Subfifting in London as a writer 
for bread, he loft his dignity, his time, and his pezce of mind ; 
while his contemporary bards, Gray and Mafon, by ceconomy 
and independence, augmented their perfonal importance, as 
well as that of their productions. Select in their acquaintance 
with perfons of the firft clafs for rank and talents, the public in 
general adored them at a diftance as unknown gods. Their 
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works, always polifhed at leifure, with critical care and folict- 
tude, were received as favours, and were read with reverence 5 
while thofe of poor Smart, who was never nice in his perfon, 
in his tafe, nor in his acquaintance, appeared, good, bad, and 
indifferent, before the dread tribunal of the public, with all 


their imperfections on their heads. 

In his quarrel) with Dr. Hill*, he could obtain no fame, 
though he greatly augmented the ridicule of that extraordinary 
perfonage: but time fettles the difputes of authors and men of 
talents in the moft upright manner. Hill feems to have been 
infenfible to the learning and genius cf Smart; and Smart only 
faw Hill in the light of a quack and a coxcomb: but pofterity 
not only allows the originality, the invention, and the poetical 
talents, of Smart, but alfo regards Hill as an able botanift; 
and though his noftrums and panaceas are now exploded, his 
voluminous works in natural hiftory have advanced toward 
fame, with nearly as much rapidity as his empyrical produc- 
tions have defcended toward oblivion. Even fome of the de- 
cifions of Boileau and Pope have been reprebended and reverfed 
by pofterity. “Ihe Perraults and Quinaults have been refcued 
from the talons of fatire; and not only Bentley has had juftice 
done to him, but even ‘i heobald and Cibber have been taken 
out of Fleet-ditch, and have been brought to life by the 
humane fociety of modern critics. 

So long ayo as the year 1751 +, we admired the vein of pious 
poetry which ian through the prize poems of Smart; and we 
continued our agprobation of theie compolitions, till fanaticifm 
(always fatal to jutt thinking,) had diltorted bis ideas, and, as 
if flung by the gad-ily, bad made him run wildly about, in pain 
and terror; not knowing that he carried the enemy with him 
wherever he went. 

La the year following, 17524, we heartily praifed the genius, 
though we freely cenfured the careletineis and inaccuracy, of 
this Bard. Of its mock-heroic poem, called the Hilliad, we 
{poke as favourably as truth and candour would allow || :—for 
however we mizht have admired the loftinefs of fome of the 
lines, the happy imitations of the Dunciad, and the wit and 
humour of the notes, we thought then, and we ftill think, 
that the abufe was coarfe, and that the fcurrility was a difgrace 
to the republic of letters, His profe Horace was fairly treated §. 
Indeed we cenfured, with reafon, the roughnefs and the 
want of dignity in the blank verfe of his Hop-Garden, but we 
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* Atcerwacd Sir John cill, 
t See our Review, vol.iv. p. 508. } See vol. vii, p. 131 
| See vol. vill. past. § See vol. xvi. p. 32. 
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afcribed thefe defects, not to want of genius, but to want of 
dilizence and care; for though many of this poet’s fhorter 
pieces are beautiful and nearly perfect, he never had patience 
nor application fuihicient to bring a long work to any degree of 
perfection. r | 

We have been diffufe in our praifes of ihe Hymn to David, 
publifhed in 1763*. We allowed a grandeur, a majelly of 
thought, and a happinefs of expreffion, in feveral of the fianzas: 
but we obferved, ‘* that it would be cruel to infift on the flight 
defects and fingularities of this piece, for many reafons; and 
more efpecially, if it be true, as we are informed, that it was 
written when the author was denied the ule of pen, ink, and 
paper, and was obliged to indent his lines, with the end of a 
key, upon the wainf{cot.”’ 

From this period, we commiferated the author’s fituation, 
and confined our applaufe to the talents of his better day: we 
therefore with-he!ld our opinion of his tranflation of the Pfalins, 
in pure pity for his ftate of mind at the time when he performed 
this arduous tafk. 

Having recapitulated our former opinions of moft of the 
works of this author, that were publifhed during his lifetime, 
we fhall now chiefly {peak of thofe picces which appear in this 
edition, or at leaft in any collection of his works, for the firft 
time; after directing the reader’s attention to fome admirable 
little poems inferted in theie volumes, from the quarto edition, 
which we had not room to particularize tn our former remarks 
on that publication. 

Idlenefs, an ode; On an Eagle confined in a College; Night- 
piece, or Modern Philofaphy; Ode on Harrist’s Birth-day; Sweet 
William, a bailad; The Leafs with the Golden Locks; The Deci- 


fin; The Force of Innocence; Epigrams of the Phyfician and 


Te £ Oppeeas 
Monkey; Apollo and Daphne; the Fables of the Bag-wig and 
Lobacco-pipe, and Care and Generofity. This lait we think one 
of the moft beautiful ailegories that has ever been imagined. 


Among the pieces not included in the quarto edititon, we 
have, in the firft volume, an Ode on a young Ledy’s DBirth-day ; 


~ 
’ 


Imitation of Horace, on taking a Bachelor’s Degrce,=—ipirited 
and pleaiant; Ode on St. Cectlia’s Day — ‘hough we are not 
very prompt to admire any oces on this fubject, fince thofe of 
Dryden and Pope, it mutt be allowed that there are lines in 
this, which breathe the true fpirit of poetry. The Hilliad; 
Reafon and Imagination, a table; New Verfian of the 148th 
Pfalin; Ode to Lord Barnard; Ode to Lady Harriet; To the 


~~ 
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: see Kev. vol xxi. p.320. We have not found this byma 
In the new edition of our autnor’s poems, 
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| In the fecond volume, we have xvii1 Fables, only two of 
which appeared in the quarto edition of the author’s works ; the 

| reft were chiefly written for the periodical productions called 
} The Student, and the Old Woman’s Magazine. 
} clined to believe that, after Gay, Smart is the moft agreeable 
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Earl of Northumberland on being appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. This appeared in a fecond collection of the author’s 
poems*. The Sweets of Evening; Ode to a Virginia Nightin- 
gale; Epigram from Martial; Oz a Lady throwing Snow Balls 


fr at her Lover, from Petronius Affanius. 


We are in- 


| metrical fabulift in our language; his verfification is lefs 


olifhed, and his apologues in general are perhaps lefs correct, 


than thofe of Gay or Moore: but in originality, in wit, and 


The introductory lines of almoft all thefe fables are fingu- 


| in humour, the preference feems due to Smart. 


larly ingenious and happy; and in the courfe of each, the 
fecond line of moft couplets generally prefents us with an in- 


} | dependent new idea. ‘The beft and moft ferious of thefe play- 


ful compofitions is doubtlefs the xviith, Care and Generofity, 
g thofe of a more 


already mentioned with approbation. 


comic caft, we fhall prefent our readers with the xiith, in- 


titled, 


‘ The Heratp and the HuspanpMAN. 
—— Nobilitas fola eff atque unica virtus. 


¢ I with friend Juvenal agree, 
Virtue’s the true nobility ; 

Has of herfelf fufticient charms, 
Altho’ without a coat of arms. 





A coward is a double jeit 
Who has a lion for his creft; 


And things are come to fuch a pafs, 


' 

| ‘Two horfes may fupport an afs; 
i | And on a gameiter or buffoon, 
(} A moral motto’s a lampoon. 

f An honeft ruftic having done 


His mafter’s work ’twixt fun and fun, 


| if Retir’d to drefs a little fpot, 
i Adjoining to his homely cor, 


I Where pleas’d, in minature, he found 


| j His landlord’s culinary ground, 





Honestus does not know the rules, 
Concerning Or, and Fez, and Gules. 
Yet fets the wond’ring eye to gaze on 
Such deeds as heralds ne’er could blazon. 
Tawdry atchievements out of place, 

Do but augment a fool’s difgrace ; 


Juvenal, 





= 





* See our Rey. vol. xxxi, p. 231. 
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Some herbs that feed, and fome that heal, 
The winter’s medicine or meal. ( 
The fage, which in his garden feen, 
No man need ever die *, I ween; 
The marjoram comely to behold, 
With thyme, and ruddieft marygold, 
And mint, and penny-royal fweet, 
To deck the cottage windows mee? ; 
The baum, that yields a finer juice 
Than all that China can produce; 
With carrots red, and turnips white, 
And leeks, Cadwallader’s delight ; 
And all the favory crop that vie 
To pleafe the palate and the eye. 
Thus, as intent, he did furvey 
His plot, a Herald came that way, 
A man of great efcutcheon’d knowledge, 
And member of the motley college. 
Heedlefs the peafant pafs’d he by, 
Indulging this foliloquy : 
‘* Ye Gods! what an enormous {pace, 
*’wixt man and man does nature place; 
While fome by deeds of honour rife, 
To fuch a height as far out-vies 
The vifthle diurnal /phere ; 
While others, like this ruftic here, 
Grope in the grovelling ground content, 
Without or lineage or defcent. 
Hail, Heraldry! myiterious art, 
Bright patronefs of al] defert, 
Mankind would on a level lie, 
And undiftinguifhed live and die; 
Depriv’d of thy illuftrious aid, 
Such! fo momentous is our trade.” 
“« Sir, fays the clown, why fure you joke, 
(And kept on digging as he fpoke,) 
And prate not to extort conviction, 
But merrily by way of fiction. | 
Say, do your manufcripts attetft, 
What was old father Adam’s creft; 
Did he a nobler coat receive 
In right of marrying Mrs. Eve; 
Or had fupporters when he kifs’d her, 
On dexter fide, and fide finifter; 
Or was his motto, prithee, fpeak, 
Englith, French, Latin, Welch, or Greeks 
Or was he not, without a lie, 
Juft fuch a nobleman as I?” 








* Cur moriatur homo, cui falvia crefcit in horto? 
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Among the ballads which follow the fables, we have feveral 


that we do not recollect to have feen before. All thefe, like 
the “en ’s other productions, bear the ftamp of originality, 


} 
f wit, and of pleafantry. The viith, intitled the Force of In- 
socence, is more ferious, and is an elegant a pplication of the 
Juteger Vita of Horace to female virtue. We are forry that the 
limits of this article will not allow us to infert it. 

Vhough Smart, if placed, like his friend Garrick, in the 

icture, between Tras gedy and Comedy, would more inclixe 

to the laughter-loving “dame, than to the goddeis of tears, fome 


* ae iS 


of his ferious pieces “befide thofe on religious fubjects, mani- 


+ uve 


feit ane excite feeling in an eminent degree, Of this kind, is 


the itt e poem, 

¢ On ve Death of Master Newnury, after a lingering [Ilnefs. 
¢ Henceforth he ne tender tear fuppreft, 
Or lex us weep for jovt that he is bleit; 
From grief to olits, from earth to heav’n remov’d, 
His memory honour’d, as his life belov’d: 
That heart, o’er woich no evil e’er had power; 
That difpofition ficknefs could not four; 
That fen‘e fo oft to riper years denied, 
That patience heroes might have owa’d with pride, 
sais Da 1h) f i} race un idauntedly he ran, 
tnd in the cleventh winter died a man.’ 

The aited: on ie Rev. Mr. Reynolds, at St. Peter’s, in 
the Iile of “Lhanet, muft touch every reader of fenfibility; as 
jn this effufion, the thoughts, and the words in which they are 
cloihed, fcem to breathe the true {pirit of poetical pathos ; 

‘ Was rhetoric on the lips of forrow hung, 
Or could ifliGion lend the hear a tongue, 
‘Lhen fhoule my ioul, in noble anguifh free, 
Do glorious juitice to herfelf and thee. 
but, ah! when loaded with a weight of woe 
Ev’n nat ure; b] fe d nature is cur foe, 

When we thould praife, we fympathetic groan, 
For fad m: i ts all cur ow rhe 

Yet but a werd: as lowly as he lies, 

He ipurns al! empires, and afferts the fkies. 
Bluth, power! he had no intereit here below; 
Biuth, malice! that he died without a foe; 
The univerfa l fri end, fo f formeg 7 eng ages 


WW]. - 
Was far tco precious for this world and ae, 
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Years were denied, for (fuch his worth and truth) 
Kind Heaven has cali’d him to eternal youth.’ 
4 . 7 
Of the Bard’s Latin poems and tranflations, we have 
formerly given our opinion *, 


— 
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We fhall now take a melancholy leave of this poet! whofe 
faults, though numerous, are amply compenfated by his beauties, 
Some of his defeéts may be fairly afcribed to redundant genius, 
and to impatience of labor; others to fanaticifm, generated 
perhaps by the crandeur of the awful fubjects waich he under» 
took to treat in the prize poems, in which he ftrained his 
faculties, in trying to penetrate ** beyond the reach of human 
ken:”—but he never could mount * to the height of his great 
argument.” 

Dr. Johnfon, in fpeaking of facred poetry, in his life of 
Waller, bas admirably faid, that ** whatever is great, de- 
firable, or tremendous, is comprifed in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot be 
amplified ; Perfection cannot be improved.” 

We have formerly obferved of Smart, that he is not only 
fometimes greatly irregular, but irregularly great*. His 
errors are thofe of a bold and daring fpirit, which bravely hazards 
what a vulgar mind could never fuggeft. Shakfpeare, Milton, 
and Dryden, are fometimes wild and irregular; and it feems as 
if originality alone could try experiments. Accuracy is timid, 
and feeks for authority. Fowls of feeble wing feldom quit the 
eround, though at full liberty; while the eagle, unreftrained, 


ieee iis. ¥ 
foars into unknown region DD B-y. 





*.¢ In vol. i. p. 25, for 
‘ Strong labour got up with his pipe in his mouth t, 
And ftoutly itrode over the cale,—’ 


Read, 
* Strong labour got up—With his pipe in his mouth 
He ftoutly ftrode over, &c.’ Hymn for the Haymakers, 


This correction was advertifed by the author immediately 
after the publication of the firit edition. We are forry to fee 
the blunder retained in this new impreffion. There is likewife 
an error of the prefs in vol. ii. p. 18, which fhould be cor- 
rected with the pen. It occurs in the pretty fable of the 
Country Squire and the MANDRAKE, p. 18, 1. 11. 

‘ Affiicted not Trelooby’s mind, 

For what is beauty to the blind ?’ 
Read, 

‘ Affe&ed not,’ &e. 





* Rev, vol. xxviii. p. 320. 

t+ The poet did not mean to infinuate that honeft Labour had 
flept with his pipe in his mouth, which mutt have been the cafe if 
he got up with it in that fituation. 
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Art. IX. The Loiterer, a Periodical Work; firft publifhed at 
Oxford in the Years 1789 and 1790. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s, 6d. 
Boards. Egertons. 


OF periodical eflayifts, we have already a numerous band, 
who have exhaufted their quivers on the little vices and 
follies which make their appearance in the crouded and bufy haunts 
of men. Among thefe, we may reckon fome of the firft reputa- 
tion for wit, and for eafe and elegance of ftyle; in confequence 
of which, their productions have made the public extremely fa- 
ftidious, and have increafed the difficulty of ftarting new game. 
All this, however, has been infufficient to difcourage the Lot- 
TERER; who, contrary to his aiiumed character, boldly and 
brifkly takes the field, with the hope of difplaying fome origi- 
nality in the felection of the objects, if not in the mode and 
conduét, of the chace. In this attempt, he has, to a certain de- 
gree, fucceeded ; nor can we in juftice refufe him a fhare of 
commendation. As the Tatler and SpeCtator (more particularly 
the latter,) are as much the acknowleged models of the Peri- 
odical Effay, as the Iliad is of the Epic Poem, it is altogether 
unneceflary to fay any thing refpecting the general outline of 
the LoITERER’s productions. Several of them are humorous 
and ironical, and probably received their due portion of praife 
from the Univerfity of Oxford, for whofe meridian thefe papers 
are particularly calculated ; the Loi1reReER profefling to derive 
his fources principally from academic life. 

In the 60th, or concluding number, in which the Loiterer, 
drawing the curtain, difclofes to view the feveral individuals 
that had acted behind it, thus {peaks of his compound felf, and 
of his works : 

‘ They difcovered, or fancied they difcovered, a field open be- 
fore them, as yet unbeaten by the footiteps of any of their prede- 
ceflors; and it was imagined that the circles of Oxford would fur- 
nifh fome portraits and fome fcenes, the peculiar features of which, 
if happily caught, and accurately difcriminated, might be not un- 
interefting tothe public eye. In purfuance of this plan our firft vo- 
Jume is almoft entirely confined to fuch fubjeéts, as muft naturally 
prefent themfelves to an inhabitant of this place. In the fecond it 
was thought neceflary, for various reafons, to enlarge the circle of 
our fubjects, ftill however without lofing fight of the original plan ; 
and the whole is offered to the world, as a rough, but not entirely 
inaccurate fketch of the charaéter, the manners, and the amufe- 
ments of Oxford, at the clofe of the eighteenth century.’ 

Of the follies and indifcretions brought forward and expofed 
in thefe papers, they may, for the moft part, be faid to be 


** Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the tkrone, 
And to be reach’d dy ridicule alone.” 


How 
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How far fuch animadverfions will contribute to reformation, 
experience only can decide. Of the Oxonian follies, which are 
here humoroufly defcribed, we were particularly amufed with 
the account given in No. 3. of the misfortunes of an Oxford 
Sportfman ; and, would our limits permit, we fhould extract it 
for the gratification of the mifcellaneous reader: but this paper 
being too long, we fhall give, in its ftead, the account of the 
author’s vifit to Mr. and Mrs. Blunt, in No. 44, which 
happily defcribes the complete happinefs of many a married 
man. 

« Of all the men I ever knew, Charles Sedley was the moft cau- 
tious in the grand affair of choofing a wife; and after mature deli- 
beration, difcovered that fafhionab!le women were vain, and accom- 

lithed women affected. He therefore married the daughter of one 
of his tenants, with no charm excepting a Jittle health and freth- 
nefs, and no acquirements beyond thofe of a country boarding 
{chool ; being perfuaded that becaufe fhe was ignorant, fhe mutt 
be humble, and becaufe low born, unexpenfive. But of both thefe 
inferences he lived to experience the falfity ; for his cara /po/a foon 
became intoxicated by the poffeffion of pleafures of which fhe had 
till then entertained no idea, entered with eagernets in:o every {pe- 
cies of fafhionable diffipation, and paid fmall regard to a hufband, 
for whom fhe felt little gratitude and lefs affection. 

‘ It was in vain he argued, implored, and threatened ; too weak 
for reafon, too obitinate for intreaty, and too paflionate for remon- 
ftrance, fhe heard him with the vacant laugh of folly, or anfwered 
him in the pert virulence of vulgar invective; the only part of her 
country education, which fhe never forgot. 

‘ After battling itin vain for fome months with an enemy to whom 
he was a very unequal! antagonilt, he fudmitted to an evil which he 
could not remedy, and is content to be ruined by the expences, and 
tormented by the follies of a vulgar lermagant, for the fake (as he 
fays) of peace and QuizTNess.—Very different was the opinion 
and the fate of his brocher Kdward.—Determined not to be made 
miferable by a low-born Vixen, he early attached bimfelf to Lady 
Caroline Almeria Horatia Mackenzie, who inherited together with 
the blood, the {pirit, and the pride of a long line of North Britith 
nobility.—-After a long and tedious courthip, in which the took 
care to make him compleatly fenfible of the honour done to him, 
her ladythip obligingly condefcended to give him her hand; and 
ftill more obligingly introduced to his acquaintance and his houfe, 
fomething more than a dozen of her great relations, who have ever 
fince taken up their abode with him, 

* After this, it is needlefs to fay, how much he is mafter in his 
own family: fince every fubject of conjugal difcuffion is immedi- 
ately laid before this imparual jury ; who ioftantly pronounce judg- 
menton the cafe, and exhort him to pay proper regard to a woman 
of Lady Caroline’s underitanding, accomplifhments, and rank. So 
that he poffeffes no other advantage over his brother, than the pri-~ 


vilege of being made miferable in the very beft company. 
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“¢ The two Sedleys,”’ faid my old friend, Frank Blunt, on en« 
tering my room the other morning, “< were a couple of filly fellows, 
and are defervedly punifhed for their folly.—[e who fets out in a 
wrong road, mutt not wonder if he does not reach his journcy’s end, 
Had | followed their example, i fhould have been as milerable as they 
gre —-- but] have chofen wilely, and am happy—very happy.—-I have 
married awoman of tie gentleft manners and the iweetelt difpofition. 
I with, my dear fiiend, you would come over and take your mutton 
with us to-day, and you fhall be convinced, that when a man chufes 
well, marriage is the happiefl flate upon earth.”’—As I love to fee 
my friends happy, I readily accepted his invitation, and accompanied 
him to his houfe, which is an eaty ride from Oxford. — Tie lady re- 
ceived us in the moft gracious manner, and teftified the higheit fa- 
tisfaction at feeing any friend of her hufbana’s,—giving him at the 
fame time a gentle rebuke, for having fo much out ftaid his time, 
and expofed her to all thoie uneafy fenfations which the always fele 
tn his abfence. He excuied himfelf in the moft tender manner, and 
they both left the room, in order to prepare either the dinner, or 
themfelves.—I, of courfe, took up a book; but whether the author 
was particularly ftupid, or whether I was in a bad humour for read- 
ing, I know not, but I foon flung it down, and began to amufe my- 
felf with my own reflections. ‘They were, however, foon inter- 
rupted by a dialogue, not of the moft tender kind, between the 
matter and miftrefs of the houfe, which the thianefs of the partition 
fuffered me to hear with tolerab!e¢ correétnefs.—** Indeed, my dear 
Mr. Blunt, } wonder you could think of bringing your friend here 
to-day, when you know there is nothing in the houle but a breatt of 
mutton, and fome minced chicken for the children’s dinner; be- 
fides, the fervants are oll troning—But you men have no fort of 
eontrivance.”?—‘* Indeed, my cear,” replied the hufband, **l am 
very forry it fhould beinconvenient to you to receive him, but really 
Mr. -—— is fuch a particular triend that I could not avoid inviting 
him.” -——“‘ Lord, you are always bringing fome particular friend 
or other from Oxford with you, and I fuppole this particular friend 
means to {lec here to-night, but | am fure I don’t know where to 
put him: the worft bed-chamber has been juft wathed, and I fhall 
certainly not let him go into the Chin'z-room with his dirty-boots. 
If he does flay, he mutt fleep in the ercen garret : I dare fay he has 
been uted at college to fleep withour curtains, and I believe the 
glazier mended the windows yeilerday.”’— Sorry am I to fay, thatl 
heard no more of this curious altercation, and the more fo as | may 
poflibly never again have fuch ano:her opportunity of making my- 
felfacquainted with the regulations of domefic economy: but the fer- 
vant juft them unluckily entered to make preparations for dinner, 
and made fuch a ciatiering with his knives aod forks, that] totally 
loft Mr. Blunt’s anfwer, and could only difcover that (whatever it 
was) it was {poken in a low and fubmitive tone of voice. 

© Soon afivr this, the mailer and miltrefs of the houle, the break 
of mutton, and the minced chicken, all made their appearance, 
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and we fat down apparently in high good humour with each other !— 
Nothing further, worth notice, pafled during tne vifit, and | re- 
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turned to Oxford in the evening, (in fpite of their carne? and fin ere 

endeavours to detain me,) where I furveyed my own fire-fide with 
peculiar complacency, and hanked my ttars, that l had efcaped the 
honours of the green garret.’ 

This work is announced of the joint production of a {mall 
fociety of literary friends, who have been accuftomed to devote 
their winter evenings to fomething like learned puriuits ; : but the 
only real names that appear before the public, are the Rev. W. B. 
Portal, Mr. H. T. Auflen, and James Auften, A. M. The 
latter bas been the conductor and principal contributor; and 
his papers, on the whole, we deem the belt. 

We detected fome errors in the narrations and defcripttons, 
befide thofe noticed in the errata. Charles I. is faid to have 
been beheaded in 1648 inftead of 16493; the effexce of pearl is 
miftaken for a cofmetic ; and the heaths of Surry are mentioned 
in one place, where the author muft mean thofe of Middlefe 
Thefe are the vericft trifles, compared with the mifconception 
of fome incidents in No. 6, and elfewhere. If facts had been 
literally as the writer has defcribed them, [and fiction fhould 
have all the femblance of reality,] the Lorrgrer would have 
committed an act of felo de fe in an early itage of his under- 
taking. 

¢ A Periodical Writer (he beautifully obferves,) like a glow- 
worm, is confpicuous only in the dark :—whenever the [or- 
TERER is known, he ceafes to exift.”? On this principle, fome 
of his anecdotes are wrongly imagined: but this we are dif- 
poied to pardon ; as a man, who has not been accuftomed to 
wear a matk, will fometimes forget when he has it on. We 
forgive him this, anda great deal more, for his new word Be- 
tweentty applied to the fex, (No. 55,) and fhall conclude this 
article with af! king Mr. LeiTeRrer’s pardon, for having loitered 
fo long in noticing his papers; which, in general, “are very 
amufing, and red contribute to promote thofe virtues » which, 
though they rank not firft in the catalogue, are eminently effen- 


tial to human happinefs. M 
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Art. X. Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Paleftine: With 
general Hiltory ef the Levant. By the Abbé Mariti. Tranflated 
from the lialian. Svo. 2 Vols. pp. 340, and 4:7. 128. Boards. 
Robiafons. 1791. 
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re the Appendix to the fifth volume of our New Serires, 
4O. we gave acu etary view (irom the original,) of the 
Travoe of this intelligent author; who, though an Italian 
Abbé, as we have already hinted, deferibes the objects kefore him 
with a Libe rality which fuch fituations and cizcumftances might 
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be well imagined to put to a critical teft. In making another 
extract or two from this entertaining work, we fhall now exe 


hibit fpecimens of the tranflation. 

When the Abbé gives an account of the reduced flate of po- 
pulation in Cyprus, he includes an apology for Eaftern poly- 
gamy ; depending on an alleged fact, which, if admitted, will 
only fhew how manners and ufages are formed by natural cir- 


cumftances : 

‘ The population of Cyprus has fo much decreafed, that the in- 
habitants fcarcely amount to forty thoufand. This calculation 1s 
perhaps not very exa@; for, to afcertain the truth in this refpect, 
is a matter of great difficulty, both in Cyprus, and in all the other 
countries of the Levant. The orientals do not, like us, keep any 
regifter of births and deaths: no notion, therefore, can be formed 
of their population but from the number of thofe who pay taxes, 
and who are not above 2 third part of the whole. ‘To this may be 
added, that the women are much more numerous than the men— 
an obfervation which | have often made, and which was confirmed 
to me by all the pzop!e with whom I had any intercourfe in 
the Levant. 

‘ From this it would appear as if polygamy, fo common among 
the orientals, had been pointed out by nature itfelf: for were they 
obliged, like the Europeans, to confine themfelves to one woman, 
all the reft would be ufelefs; and this fuperabundance would be an 
exception to a very true axiom, that nature has made nothing in 
vain. The character of thefe people, and the ideas which they 
feem to have formed of love, ft:ll tend to fupport the juftnefs of the 
above reflections. That ecftacy and delirium, that union of fouls 
which leads us into a kind of intoxication, that deifies, in our eyes, 
the object of our affeciion, identifies us with it, and renders love a 
divine emotion, and an indiffoluble chain—are never known here ; 
ali the different thades of feafibility efcape them. ‘They feel no- 
thing of the mora! inliuence of love, and are acquainted only 
with its madnefs: it is a want which may gratify, and not a fenti- 
ment that hurries them away. An lurepean always embellifhes 
the object whom he loves; he difcovers every day, and every mo- 
ment, new charms and new graces, which he multiplies, as one 
may day ; and experiences, even in coniftancy, all the pleafures of 
variety. Such is love in temperate regions, where the two powers 
of which man is formed are in harmony ; where the phyfical fenfa- 
tion is fubordinate to the mora! fentiment: and this ftrengthens the 
natural and religious obligation of adhering toone woman. But, 
on the contrary, if love be only a phyfical wanr, an animal inftina, 
fuch a paffion admits no choice; it is not exclufive; and nothin 
can fupply to him who experiences it a fuilicient number of objects. 
Such is love in thofe countries where the irrefiftible and continual 
action of a fcorching atmofphere deftroys the harmony of the two 
powers ; where the violence of the fenfation extinguifhes the energy 
of the fentiment; where man yields to the moft impetuous of paf- 
fions, and not to the mildeft of affections ; and this gives rife toa 
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plurality of women. Polygamy, therefore, will be a natural con- 
fequence of thofe warm temperatures, and of the conftitution of 
the orientals; and a fuperabundance of women, infead of being an 
error of Nature, will become a proof of her wifdom and intelli- 

ence. Perhaps alfo (for I will not warrant the jultnefs of the 
above obfervations) fhe has produced women in greater abundance 
in fome countries, with a view to induce the different nations of 
the earth to connect themfelves together by alliances; and to form 
of the univerfe one country, and of the {cattered tribes of man one 
family.’ 

To complete this theory, it might however be expected, that 
there fhould be a regular exportation of women from Kaftern 
climates, to contribute to the population of other countries, 
where fuch an article of iniportation might be equally conve- 
nient and acceptable. 

From the account of the Mohammedan worhhip, here given 
by an Italian ecclefiaftic, it might perhaps be well if fome hints 
were taken by other ecclefiaftics, where there may be room for 
improvement. 


‘ Every mofque has an iman, or prieft, who is obliged to go 
thither at the hours fet apart for prayer. The imans are impowered 
to read the Koran, and to inftru¢t the people. 

‘ Were we to judge of their difcourles from ours, we fhould form 
a very falfe idea of them. The Muffulman eloquence admits no- 
thing of the common-place kind. Lefs diffufe, and lefs ornament. 
ed, than the European oratory, every foreign idea, and every ufe- 
lefs expreflion, are carefully banifhed from it. A Turkith fermon 
is a continued feries of maxims and fentences. The minifter never 
attempts to prove dogmas which nobody doubts ; nor does he ever 
addrefs himfelf to the audience as if to unbelievers. Morality is 
the bafis of their difcourfes, which contain regulations for one’s 
conduct in every circumilance of life, and confolations for every 
kind of misfortune to which men may be expofed. ‘The perfon of 
the orator is as fimple as his difcourfe; and the profligacy of his 
conduct never deitroys the beauty of his morality. A young volup- 
tuary is never feen here declaiming againit effeminacy and pleafure, 
an opulent dignitary preaching up the con empt of riches, or an 
elegant beau fatirizing vice and Juxury. ‘Thefe ridiculous contraits, 
focommon, and yet fo little taken notice of, in Europe, would 
highly offend thefe people, who are very fond of fimplicity: they 
would believe that one ridiculed both them and their religion; and 
the latter is an chjeét upon which a good Muffulman will never fufe 
fer raillery. I beheld with pleafure, in their numerous auditories, 
@ mixture and confvfion of all ranks and conditions, ‘The Turks 
have not yet introduced into their mofques thofe humiliating dif- 
tinctions which difgrace our European churches. Places are not repu- 
lated by interelt and grandeur; they are difpofed of as chance di- 
rects: and the lower claffes, more religious and more fervent, 
often occupy the firll; and are not, as in Europe, igrominiouily 
Griven back to the door. I have no objection to fuch diftinAions 
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being obferved in our theatres and academies ; the manners of the 
world prevail there, and the entrance to them is opened only by 
gold: but that they fhould exift in our temples, and that Chriftians 
fhould tolerate them, is an infult to the principles of their divine 
legiflator, who paid every attention to the indigent and the needy. 
Confidering this point even in a political view, I will not hefitate 
to propofe the abolition of thefe odious diftinGtions, as the beft 
means of bringing back the people to our deferted churches, and of 
attaching them to the duties of Chriftianity: they will then fre- 

uent places which reftore them to their primitive equality ; and 
cherith a religion which preferves to them, in an efficacious manner, 
the natural rights of mankind.’ (Vol. 1. p. 64.) 

We are apprehenfive that the worthy Abbé Mariti will not 
only ftand a chance of being ftigmatized as a heretic at home, 
but in every other country of Europe! 

His enumeration of the articles of commerce, and the pro- 
duce of Cyprus, may be generally*co. rect, as well as his de- 
{cription of the culture of their vines, and of the management 
of the vintage: but the following article of information, we 
confefs, infpires us with fome diftruft of his knowlege in nae | 


tural productions: (Vol. i. p. 232.) 

‘ The greater part of the laudanum is colleéted in the fpring 
time, in the village of Lafcara. 

* It is a kind of dew which falls in the night on certain plants 
refembling fage, and bearing a flower fomewhat like the wild rofes 
that grow in the hedges. 

‘ In the morning very early, before the fun has diffipated this 
dew, the fhepherds drive their flocks of goats to the fields; and 
the Jaudanum being thick, and of a vifcous nature, adheres to their 
beards. It is then carefully taken from them; and the laudanum, 
thus collected, is the pureft and leaft adulterated with heteroge- 
neous matter. Whilft thefe animals are feeding in the plain, the 
fhepherds collect it, at the fame time, by fixing a goat’s fxin to 
the end of a fmall ftick, with which they gently {weep thofe plants 
that are covered with this fubftance. 

‘ The wind in the day-time generally covers thefe plants with 
duft; and hence it happens that the laudanum, either in whole or 
in part, is never free from mixture: but it is purified at Nicofia by 
means of fire and oil, Laudanum prepared in this manner becomes 
much fofier, and emits a ftronger odour. The principal ftorehouf 
of this commodity is Nicofia, where it is packed up to be fent 
Larnic ; from which it is tranfported to different parts of Europe.’ 


We can only add, that this account differs from all, which, 
we have feen on the fubject, that are entitled to credit ; and we 
therefore {uppofe the author to have been deceived by mil- 
information, and unable to deteét it. 

From Cyprus, the Abbé went to Acre in Syria, and thenet 
to Jerufalem, where he was conduéted to the convent of 5S 


Saviour, poflefled by the fathers of the Holy Land. His firk 
falutations 
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falutations, at this convent, ftir up his dormant heretical ideas, 
to a comparifon between true Catholics and Afiatic infidels: 

© One of the interpreters in the fervice of the convent appeared 
very much furprifed to fee me arrive without notice being fent to 

thefe good monks by the governor. Having told him in what 
manner | had entered, he informed me that I muft return without 
the city ; becaufe Europeans who came from Jaffa are forbid to 
pafs through any other gate than that of Damaicus. The infraction 
of this law would have expofed the monaftery, and perhaps myfelf, 
to fome difagreeable exaction. This unlucky accident was very 
diftrefling to a fatigued traveller; and I filently murmured againft 
the fanaticifm of the Mahometans, which delights to torment, by 
ridiculous cultoms, thofe of a different religion from their own. 
There was, however, no remedy ; and I faid, why blame the fu- 
perftitious Muffulmans ? They only behave to Catholics in the 
fame manner as the Catholics behave to the Jews. What plaufible 
reafon can the Italians have for compelling thefe children of the 
Hebrews to wear yellow caps on their heads, which expofes them to 
the derifion of the populace*? We, neverthelefs, boaft of being 
enlightened by philofophy.”? (Vol. ii. p. 302.) 

Such comparifons, which every intelligent man is capable 
of extending according to his experience and knowlege, are 
very unfavourable to religious eftablifhments under defpotic 
governments. In thefe Travels through Paleftine, of the pre- 
fent {tate of which country we have been fufficiently well in- 
formed by fundry travellers, we have repeated opportunities of 
obferving the abfurdity and debility of a barbarous fyftem of 
defpotifm. The Divan at Conftantinople views all the Otto- 
man dominions with an eye of rapacity. Bafhaws are fent out 
in fucceffion to opprefS ignorant and ill-cultivated provinces, 
where their authority, auftere in the feats of government, 
fcarcely extends beyond the walls of the cities which they in- 
habit: fo that the unprotected territory and roads are fo infeft- 
ed by wandering tribes of hungry robbers, that travelling from 





* * They are banifhed into the filthieft corners of our cities, 
where the avarice of government is continually itudying how to 
plunder them. But it is above all in the dominions of the Pope that 
they are expofed to the greateft oppreffion. 

‘ They have purchafed at a very dear rate, and particularly at 
Avignon, the right of having fynagogues. The nuncios do not 
blufh to make them renew their payments four or five times in a 
year. When they want money, they caufe the fynagogues to be 
opened an hour later: this is fufficient to inform the Jews of their 
intention. Theie unhappy profcribed people muft then hatten to 
raake a contribution. 1t may be readily gueffed that the nuncio is 
not vifible when they carry it to him: they depofit the offering on 
one of the tables of his apartment; and if it is judged fufficient, 
the doors of the fynagogue are forthwith opened.” 
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place to place is an actual ftate of warfare; for which one 
muft calculate and provide at every ftage. To the open pro- 
feflion of plunder, is to be added that which operates under the 
difguife of religion: 

‘ Palefline is a province which it is dangerous at prefent for 
ftrangers, and even for the natives, to traverfe: the unhappy effe& 
of the weaknefs of the Turkifh bafhaws, who cannot preferve their 
authority beyond the limits of their refpective cities. 

‘ The different religions which prevail in this country, are a con- 
tinual fubjeé of difcord and war between the inhabitants. 

‘ Wherever min is enlightened with refpect to his duty, a diver- 
fity of religions cannot be hurtful; it may even be faid to be ad- 
vantageous, in more refpects than one. One citizen comprehends 
that he has no right to become the judge of the opinions of an- 
other; that the Deity, who created our thoughts free, never in- 
tended that they fhould be controvled ; and that it is of little im- 
portance in whatever manner God is worfhipped, provided his laws 
are equally obferved by all. Hence it happens, that the Jew, the 
Catholic, and ‘the Calvinift, forgetting that they each profefs a 
diferent worhhip, unite together to promote public happinefs. Be- 
fides, all feétaries, when perfecuted, go and feek an afylum in 
countries where liberty of confcience is granted in its fulleft ex- 
tent; and bring to the itate an increafe of commerce, induftry, and 
riches. 

‘ In the regions of ignorance the cafe is different. The lefs 
knowledge a man has, he is the more tenacious of his ideas, even 
though wrong. Proitrated, as we may fay, before religious preju- 
dices, which he confiders as an emanation from heaven, he cannot 
bear to find a different opinion confidered as equal to his own. 
This gives rife to rivalfhip and difputes; thefe are fucceeded by 
inteftine wars ; and the peace and happinefs of the empire are en- 
dangered, which often happens in the greater part of the eaftern 
kingdoms. but what remedy can be applied to thefe difaftrous 
evils? Shall we profcribe freedom of worfhip? By no means; 
becaufe that would be making martyrs, without bringing back 
tranquillity; and becaufe a ftate has no right to fay to a citizen, 
You muff think and pray in this manner. We mutt ca!! in the affift- 
ance of knowledge. But can we propofe this mede to a defpot, 
who reigns only by the 1znorance of his fubjeéts; and who dreads 
the influence of reafon, as being likely to roufe his people from their 
lethargy? 

‘ The inhabitants of Paleftine, as I have juft now faid, are 
always in arms for religion ; and the year 1767 was much more de- 
ftructive in this refpect than any of the preceding. A certain num- 
ber of Mahomeian Arabs, ftrengthened by fchifmatic Greeks, had 
declared war againft the Catholics of Bethlehem and its environs. 
‘There were even few days in which an aétion did net take place, 
and in which a great deal of blood was not fhed on the one fide or 
the other. 

‘ Nobody then would venture to quit Jerufalem ; becaufe, in 


cafe of meeting with either party, people would have been under 
the 
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the neceflity of engaging in the quarrel, I however forcfaw that 
at Eatter there would be an armiftice between the difputants, who 
would be afraid that the pilgrims, then affembled in Jerufalem, 
might take advantage of their divifion to deftrov them both. ‘This 
idea determined me to undertake a journey to Beth] hem. 

‘ | therefore ordered a good horfe to be faddled ; and departed 
alone from Jerufalem on the morning of the 22d of April, 1767. 

‘ Tat firlt traverfed fome parched plains, which appeared really 
frightful, on account of the rocky mountains that furrounded them ; 
but as I advanced the fcene brightened up, and became much 
more agreeab'e. I beheld, not without admiration, well-caltivated 
fields, covered with barley and wheat; while the furrounding hills 
were crowned with vines, and abundance of olive and fig trees. 

‘ In each field there was a kind of hut, conftructed in the form 
of a tower, in which the peafant took fhelter, in order to fecore 
himfelf from the attacks of robbers. ‘Thefe huts ferve allo to cone 
tain all the implements neceflary for agricul'ure. 

‘ Having travelled for two hours and a half, without any difa- 
greeable accident, | reached Bethlehem, and alighted at the habi- 
tation of the fathers of che Holy Land, to whom I was recom- 
mended.’ (Vol.il. p. 402-6.) 

Are civilization and a knowlege of human rights ever to be 
confined to particular corners of the earth; and fhall the great 
ma({s of the human race ever remain the ignorant dupes of craft 
and wanton power, and be actuated only by brutal violence toe 


ward each other? N 
e 





Art. XI. 4 Pidure/que Tour of Killarney, ceferibing, in Twenty 
Views, the mott pleafing Scenes in that celebrated Lake; ac- 
companied by fome general Obfervations, and neceflary Inilrac- 
tions, for the Ufe of thofe who may vifir it; together with a 
Map of the Lake and tts Environs. Engraved in Aguatinia, by 
Jonathan Fifher. Folio. 21, 12s. Gd. fewed. Robinfons. 

HERE are few of our readers, perhaps none, who have not 
heard of the romantic beauties that are reprefented in this 

Curious fet of engravings. We gave a very copious and en- 

tertaining defcription of thefe enchanting fcenes, in one of the 

early volumes of our Review *, from Dr, Smith’s Hiftory of 
the county of Kerry + ; and in feveral fubfequent volumes we 
have occafionally introduced the mention of this weftern Para- 
dife: for which the reader may confult the fecond volume of 
our GENERAL INDEX. 

Mr. Fifher oblerves, very juftly, in the Lntroduion, that 
the * Lake of Killarney has been, for many years, moft de- 


ee 


* Vol. xvii. p. 508. 
+ Killarney is fituated in the barony of Magunihy, in this county- 
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fervedly, the refort of every traveller in Ireland, to whom the 
beauties of nature had any attraction. There,’ adds he, (we 
believe with great truth, though we have not ourfelves vifited 
this Elyfium of our fifter ifland,) ¢ they appear in their richeft 
and moft varied drefs, with all the effeéts that can arife from 
the moft fanciful combinations of mountain, wood, and 
water. 

© To facilitate the curiofity of thofe who may undertake this 
tour, the author has taken drawings from feveral of the moft 
interefting points of view, which he here prefents to the 
public, together with fuch defcriptions of them, and of the 
general beauties of the Lake, as may tend to illuftrate the 
fubject. 

* He does not, however, propofe to launch into defcription* 
farther than is neceflary to explain the plates, but merely to 
Jead the curious, who vifit the Lake, to points of view where 
the f{ublime and beautiful are moft picturefquely combined ; 
and which often might be haftily paffed by, if the painter’s ob- 
fervations did not induce a more critical examination.’ 

How far thefe points of view are happily chofen, or whether 
all are taken that this wonderfully varied fcenery may afford, 
are circumftances on which, for the reafon above affigned, we 
cannot pretend to offer any opinion; and we muft leave the 
fubject to the fuperior judgment of thofe connoifleurs who have 
had the enviable pleafure of vifiting this moft delightful place. 

This expenfive work is infcribed, by the ingenious artift, to 
whom the public is obliged for fo acceptable a communication, 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Portarlington : ¢ a compliment,’ 
fays he, * to which his Lordfhip’s knowlege and love of the arts 


entitle him, exclulive of the perfonal refpect and obligations of 
the author.’ 
G. 





Art. XIT. New Conftitution of the Government of Poland, elta- 
blifhed by the Revolution, the 3d of Mayi7g1. 8vo. pp. 40. 
1s 6d. Debrett. 1791. 


y this new form of government, the people of Poland have 
gained a very confiderable acceffion to their liberties, and 
confequently to their happinefs; and, though there be ftill 
great room tor improvement, we fincerely rejoice in the event. 
We have met with no friend to liberty who does not rejoice in 
it; and yet, moderate as the revolution has been, there are 





* After Dr. Smith’s admirable defcription, (fee the Review 
quoted in the preceding nore,) it might perhaps be deemed rafhnefs 
an any writer to atternpt the tafk, | 
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not wanting ari/focrates who are labouring to overturn it. The 
Potockis and the Rzewfkis are plotting to reftore defpotifm. 
Does not this illuftrate the principles and views of the oppofite 

arties, which now actually divide, or threaten foon to divide, 
all the kingdoms in Europe? ‘he ariffocrates, fecking only 
their own felf-intereft, fet no bounds to their inordinate !uft of 
power. They extort all, and will concede nothing. On the 
other hand, the democrates, as they are called, feeking the 
good of others, the good of the people, as well as their own, 
are eafily contented. ‘They are thankful, and willing to receive 
as a gift, even a portion of that liberty and happinels, the 
whole of which is their own, by divine indefeafible right. 
Does not alfo the general approbation given by the democrati- 
cal party to this revolutiona revolution by which a crown, 
that was elective, has been made hereditary—prove that party 
to be no enemies to hereditary monarchy ? 

A principal promoter of this revolution was the King of Po- 
land. Thus occupied, how amiable does fuch a monarch ap- 
pear, when contrafted with the defpots of Ruffia, Sweden, 
Germany, and Spain—with the bourreaus couronnés, (as M. 
De Mirabeau called them,) who are caballing and combining 
to exterminate the lives and the liberties of mankind ! Surely, 
every furrounding nation, that turns its eyes on Staniflaus Au- 
guftus, muft exclaim, Yalis cum fis utinam nofter efjes !—and 
can a NaTIon, panting for liberty, cry in vain? can it be, 
that the will of any arbitrary individua! in Europe, aided by a 
few hungry and profligate flaves in office, fhould withftand 
the wifhes of a whole people? Should it prove fo, we can only 
fay, that a people who have not fpirit to afert their freedom, 

if there be fuch a people in this enlightened quarter and in 
this enlightened age of the world,) would not deferve to be 
free. 

That political flavery fhould ever have prevailed to the ex- 
tent in which the page of hiftory actually exhibits it, is not 
more 2 fubjeét of regret, than of furprize. That man, even 
in.the very darknefs of his ignorance, fhould fo proftrate him- 
felf in the duft before his fellow, is aftonifhing :—but that he 
dhould {till fubmit to be trodden under foot, even after his 
mind is enlightened, and after the example of his neighbours, 
who have aflerted their independence, reproaches him for his 
fervility, is incredible. 

** Strange, that fuch folly as lifts bloated min 
To eminence “fit only for a god, 

Should ever drivel out of human lips, 

Ev’n in the cradled weaknefs of the world! 


Sull ftranger much, that when at length mankind 
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Had reach’d the finewy firmnefs of their youth, 
And could difcriminate and argue well 

On fubjects more myflerious, they were yet 
Babes in the caufe of freedom, and fhould fear 
And quake before the gods themlelves had made. 
But above meafure ftrange, that neither proof 
Of fad experience, nor examples /et 

By feme whofe patriot virtue has prevail’d, 

Can even now, when they are grown mature 
In wifdom, and with philotophic ceeps 
Familiar, ferve t’?emancipate the refit!” 

We fincerely hope, however, that the nations yet in thral- 
dom will wipe off the ftain that lies on them; that they will 
be roufed by the great examples fo recently fet them; and 
that they wi/] emancipate themfelves ;—and we hope and truft 
alfo, that whatever tyrant fhall preiume to lead out his people, 
for the vile purpofe of again rivetting thofe fetters on a nation, 
which, by the magnanimous and independent fpirit with which 
it has caft them off, has indeed fhewn itfelf to be the genuine 
pofterity of FRaAnKs *;—we fay, we hope that whatever ty- 
rant fhall attempt to do this, in order that he may thereby fe- 
cure and prolong the flavery of his own fubje€ts, will be taught 
by thofe fubjects, that he mult not 

<¢ ———— when he pleafes, and on whom ke will, 
Vage war, with any or with no pretence 
Of provocation giv’n, or wrong futtain’d +, 
And force the b:ggarly lalt doit, by means 
That his own humour cittates, from the clutch 
Of poverty, that thus he may procure 
His thoufands, weary of penurious life, 
A fplendid opportunity to die!” Cowrer. 


Such were the reflections excited in our minds, by the per- 
ufal of this New Conttitution of Poland. ‘To abridge, or to 
fele&t, any part of it, would convey but an imperfect idea of 
the whole; which will no doubt be again and again confulted 
by ail who are interefted in political inquiries, or attentive to 
the mighty changes that are now taking place in the affairs of 
Europe. 





* 3, e. Freemen. 

+ What little ground the German princes have for the pretence 
that their rights in Alface, ‘oul, Metz, and Verdun, have been in- 
vaded by the revolution, may be feen by confulting the diplomatic 
writers who wrote before the revolution, particularly Abbé De 
Mably, and Pere Bougeant, 
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Art. XIII. Tra&s, philological, critical, and mifcellaneour. By 
the late Rev. John Jortin, D.D. Arcudeacon of London, .Re&or 
of St. Dunttan’s in the Laft, and Vicar of Kenfingron. Confik.- 
ing of Pies es many before puoii‘hed ieparately, ieveral annexed 
to the Works sail learned Vricnds, and others now firil printed 
from the Author’s Micuicnpts. svo. 2 Vols. 128. Boards. 
White asd oon. 

HE new articles which thefe volumes contain, are modeftly 

offered to the public by the editor, the fon of the very re- 
fpectable author, as gieanings : : but this term will not difceurage 
the Jearned reader, who will be confident that the very glean- 
ings of the Jortinian vintage are better worth gathering, than 
the prime fruit of many other literary vineyards. Dr. Jortin 
was a man of deep and extenfive learning, of a found judgment, 
and of a truly liberal and catholic fpirit ; and of fuch writers 
we could wifh to preferve every fcrap, even to the exhaufting 
of their common-place books. We are gratified by fuch 
man’s moft curfory remarks, made while perufing either 

ancient or modern authors; and we aftend with double plea- 

{ure to illuftrations of Scripture, exhibited by fuch a fcholar 

and fuch a critic. The republic of letters will, no doubt, 

efteem themfelves obliged to Mr. R. Jortin for this mifcella- 
neous offering, and for the biographical information concern- 
ing his father, with which it is prefaced ; and which is intended 
as an addition to the account of the life of Dr. Jortin, drawn up 
by his friend, Dr. Heathcote, and prefixed to the late edition of 
his fermons. 

Of the contents of thefe volumes, the editor thus fpeaks in 
me ADVERTISEMENT : 

‘To offer an apology for republifhing feveral of the pieces con- 
sates in thefe volumes is deemed unnecefary, as they have long 
fince become equally fcarce and defirable. The editor’s motives 
are not lucrative : his principal view being to fulfil the expeCtation 
of fome valued friends, who are partial to the memory of his de- 
ceafed father; and alfo of other learned and refpectable men, by 
whom he has been induced to think they may afford a pleafing gra- 
tification. Some few additions will be found, both in the Remarks 
upon Spencer and Milton; and at the clofe of the Lu/us Poetici. 
Lhe fecond volume confitts part) y of extracts from Dr. Jortin’s 
manufcripts; partly of other extracts from his Ali/cellaneous Obferva- 
tions upon Authors : and by {uch of the literati as have read thote 
Objervations, the new matter now introduced wi'l perhaps be con- 
litered as a valuable fupplement. [is remarks on Seneca have 
already been given in periodical | p ublications, which are now rarely 
to be met with; and, together with thofe on Hefod, Homer, Virgil, 
tlorace, Ovid, and Juez shus, may farnith no mean ailidtance to any 
future editor of their reipeclive works,’ \ 
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It appears, from the biographical additions, that the father 
of Dr, Jortin was born at Bretagne in France, and came over to 
England at the time when the proteftants fled from France, 
about A. 1687; that he was made one of the gentlemen of the 
privy-chamber, in the third year of King William, A. 1691, 
by the name of Renatus Fortin; that he became fecretary to 
Lord Orford, to Sir George Rook, and to Sir Cloudefly Shovel, 


and was caft away with the latter, October 22, 1707. 

Concerning himfelf, and his progrefs in the church, Dr, 
Jortin left the following fhort account in his private papers: 

‘© Archbifhop Herring and I were of Jefus College in Cambridge: 
but he Jeft it about the time when I was admitted, and went to ano- 
ther. Afterwards, when he was preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, I knew 
him better, and vifited him. He was at that time, and long before, 
very intimate with Mr. Say, his friend and mine, who lived in 
Ely-houfe ; and Mr. Say, to my knowledge, omitted no opportu- 
nity to recommend me to him. When he was Archbifhop of York, 
he expeéted that a good living would lapfe into his hands; and he 
told Mr. Say that he defigned it for me. He was difappointed in 
his expeCiation: fo was not I; for [ had no inclination to go and 
dwell in the north ef England. When Mr, Say died, he afked me 
of his own accord, whether I fhould like to fucceed him in the 
Queen’s library: I told him that nothing could be more acceptable 
to me; and he immediately ufed all his intereft to procure it for me; 
but he could not obtain it. A perfon, who is not worth the naming, 
was preferred to me, by the folicitation of —1t matters not who. 

‘© The Archbifhop afterwards affured me of his afliftance towards 
procuring either the preacherfhip, or the mafterfhip of the Charter- 
houfe, where I had gone to fchool. This project alfo failed; not 
by his fault, but by the oppofition of —it matters not who. 

“* In conjunction with Bifhop Sherlock, he likewife procured for 
me the preaching of Boyle’s Lectures. He alfo offered mea living in 
the country, and (which I etteemed a fingular tavour) he gave me 
Jeave to dectine it, without taking it amifs in the leaft; and faid, 
that he would endeavour to ferve me in a way that fhould be more 
acceptabie to me. He did fo, and gave mea living in the city *. 
Afterwards he gave me a Doétor’s degree. I thought it too late in 
life, as I told him, to go and iake it at Cambridge, under a pro- 
teffor, who, in point of academica! ftanding, might have taken his 
firft degree under me, when I was Mocerator. | was willing to 
owe this favour to Azer, which | would not have afked or accepted 
from any other Archbifhop. 

‘© That fome perions, befides Mr. Say, did recommend me to 
him, I know, and was obliged to them for it. But I muft add, 
taat on this occafion, they did only erculiix dun, —Spur the free 
courfer; and that he would have done what he did without their in- 
terpofition.” oo 





¢ * St, Dunflan’s in the Eaft,? 
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The firft volume contains Lufus Poetic: —Remarks on Spen- 
cer—Additional Notes, anonymous—Remarks on Milton—~ 
Sermon at the confecration of Bifhop Pearce—Remarks on 
Archbifhop Tillotfon’s Sermons—Scriptural Illuttrations— 
Stritures on the Articles, Subfcriptions, Tefts, &c.—Cur- 
fory Obfervations—Anecdotes—Tranflations from the Lu/us 
Poetici. 

Vol. II.—Letters—Critical Remarks on Greek Authors—~ 
Critical Remarks on Latin Authors—Critical Remarks oa 
Modern Authors—Maxims and Reflections. 

From the additions to the Lu/us Pcetici, we fhall extra the 
following elegant and claffic trifle: 


‘EPITAPHIUM FELTS. 
© Feffa annis, morboque gravi, mitijima Felis, 
Infernos tandem cogor adire lacus: 
Et mihi Jubridens Proferpina dixit, ‘* Habeto 
“© Elyfos foles, Ely/iumque nemus.” 
Sed, bene fi merui, facilis Regina Silentim, 
Da mihi faltem una no&e redire domum; 
No&e redire domum, domincg; hac dicere in aurem, 
Te tua fida etiam trans Styga Felis amat.” 

At the end of the volume, a tranflation of this epitaph is 
given: but it is by no means equal to the Latin. 

Dr. Jortin’s mind was ftored with claflic reading, and he 
happily applies it to the illuftration of fcripture. We could 
with, that, inftead of hafty fketches, he had exhibited an ample 
body of Notes on the books of the Old and New Tettament. 

In proof of Dr. Jortin’s liberal notions refpecting articles, 
ubfcriptions, tefis, &c. on which many writers are now fo 
violent and uncharitable, we fhall indulge our readers with the 
following fhort extracts; which, when contrafted with fome 
modern pofitions, will unhappily prove, that we of the prefent 
age have made no advances in noblenefS and generofity of 
fentiment: 

‘ There are propofitions contained in our Liturgy and Articles, 
which no man of common fenfe amongit us believes. —No one be- 
lieves that all the members of the Greek church are damned, bee 
caufe they admit not the proceflion of the Holy Gholt from the 
Son; yet the Athanafian Creed, according to the ufual and obvious 
fenfe of the words, teacheta this. No one believes himfelf obliged 
to keep the Sabbath day: yet the Liturgy, ftrictly interpreted, re- 
quires it.’— 

‘ Subicriptions and Tefts are fuppofed to be admirable methods 
to keep out the heterodox. But what faid the philofopher to the 


jealous hufband? ‘** Thou mayelt bar thy windows, and lock thy 
Coors; but a cat and a whorematter will find the way in.” 


“© Amanti aut indigenti dificile 6 nibil,’— 


* What 
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¢ What St. Paul and other apottles pronounce againit the Aereticks 
of their time, is not to be applied to all thofe, who in thele later 
eges, errin matters of faith. They neither defpife the apoftles, nor 

reject the gofpel: nor do they ufually feem to be feduced from the 
right way by views of honour or of profit. Many of them might fay 
to the church, as ee to Dido, 
‘© Invitus, regina, tuo de littore ceffi.””— 

How much Dr. Jortin’s opinions, relative to the Lord’s 
Supper, differed from thofe of Dr. Cleaver, the prefent Bifhop 
of Chefter, whofe fermon on this fubject we lately noticed *, 
will be manifeft from the following paliage: 

© The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a public religious action, 
rite, or ceremony, in ‘* Commemoration of the death of Chritt 
and of the benefits which we receive thereby.” Livery thing ad- 
vanced concerning it, beyond aad befides this, 1s precarious and 
far-fetched.’— | 

The fecond velume exhibits one continued proof of Dr. 
Jortin’s extenfive erudition, and of his familiar acquaintance 
with the Ancients. It is a truly critical ropa, ferved up in 
an eafy and pleafant manner: but the difhes are too numerous, 
and too various, to juitify our iclecling one as a fpecimen 
of the reft. We fhail recommend the whole to the careful 
notice of the claffical reader, and clofe this article with the 
following curious anecdote, copied from Dr. Jortin’s Adver- 
faria, refpecting the notes to Pope’s Homer. ‘The faéts are 
brichy ‘mentioned in Johafon’s Life of Pope, p. 43, octavo 
edition. 

‘ What paffled between Mr. Pope and me, I will endeavour to 
recollect, as well as IT can; for it happened many years ago, and I 
never made any memorandum of it. 

‘© When I was a Soph at Cambricge, Pope was about his Tranfla- 
tion of Liomer’s Hla is, and had publi 1th hed part of it. 

‘ He soalened fome perfon (I know not who he was) to make 
extrads for him from Eulathius, which be inferied jo his notes. 
At that time there was no Latin treni fi oo . that commentator. 
Alexander Politi, (it Lremember right,) began that work fome years 
afterwards, but never proceeded far in it. "The perfon employed by 
Mr. Pope was not at leilure to go on with the work; and Mr. Pope 
(by his bookieller, | luppele) fent to jefteries, a bookfeller at Cam- 
bridge, to find out a fludent who — undertake the tafk. Jef- 
feries applied to Dr. Thirlby, who was my tutor, and who pitched 
vpon me. I would have dech: ‘aig che work, hay ing, as ltold my 
tutor, O.her ftudies to purfue, to fit me for taking mv degree. But 
he,— qui guicquid wel Lat valde voiebat,- -would not hee r of — e€x- 
cufe. Sol complied. I cannot recolle&t what Mr. Pope allowed 
for each bock of riome v3 I have a notion that it was three or four 

guineas. I took as much care as | could to perform the tak to his 
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fatisfaction: but L was afhamed to cefire my tutor to give himfelf 
the trouble of overlooking my operations ; and he. who always ufed 
to think and fpeak too favourably of me, faid, that I did not want 
his help. He never perufed one line of if, before if was printed ¢ 
nor perhaps afierwards. 

¢ When [had gone through fome Books 
Jefferies let us know that Mr. Pope had a 
that we might give over. 

‘ When I fent my pipers to Jefferies, to be conveyed to Mr. Pope, 
I inferted, as I remember, fome remar!:s on a pafiage, where Mr. 
Pope, in my opinion, had madea millake, But, as 1 was not direct. 
ly employed by him, bat by a bookfeller, { did not inform him who 
I was, or fet my name to my papers. 

¢ When that part of Homer came out, in & hich | had been concern- 
ed, I was eager, as it may be fuppofed, to ive how things ileod; and 
much pleafed to find that he had not only ufed almoit all my notes, 
but had hardly made any alteration in the expreflions. I obferved 
alfo, that in a fubfequent edition, he corrected the place to which I 
had made objections. 

‘I was in fome hopes in thofe days (for I was young) that Mr. Pope 
would make inquiry about his ccadjutor, and take fome civil notice 
of him. But he did not; and I had no notion of obtruding myielf 
upon him.—I never faw his face.’ 

This narrative is little to the credit of Mr. Pope, who 
confidered all who aftifted him in the production of his Homer, 
as mere mercenaries; and who was not very folicitous of bring- 
ing them from their obicurity, to——‘* fhare in dis triumph, and 


(I forget how many) Mr. 
friend to do the reit, and 
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partake the gale. Moo-y. 
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Art. XIV. Tranjaions of the Royal Irifh Academy, Vol. Il. 
[ Article continued from the 5th Val. of cur New Series, p.422.] 


Eyarine already reviewed the fcientine part of thefe Tranf- 
actions, we proceed to notice the articles that appear 
under the clafs of Potire LITERATURE. 

Thefe papers confift of five ellavs: the firft is 
© An Examination of an Lyvy on ihe Dramatic Charater of Sir 
John Falftaff. By the Rev. Richard Stack, D.D. F.T.C.D. 

and M.R.I. A’ 

The fat knight has not only occafioned us all to fhake our 
fides at the theatre, but has given employment to fome very 
grave heads in their clofets. His character has been repree 
fented by one writer *, as pofieiling con/litusional courage. In 
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* Mr. Morgan, whofe eflay, (without his name,) was noticed in 
Rev. vol. vit. p.7g1. See alfo the ingenious work of Mr. Richard- 
fon, Rev. vol. Ixxxi. P. St 
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eppofition to this opinion, Dr. Stack fteps forward, and la» 
bours to reftore his hero to the full honours of uniform 
cowardice. It has been remarked, by the former of thefe 


gentlemen, that 

«« The character of Falftaff has indeed {trong appearances of 
cowardice. In the firft moment of our acquaintance with him he is 
involved in circumftances of apparent difhonour. We hear him fami- 
liarly called coward by his moit intimate companions. We fee him 
on occafion of the robbery at Gadfhill in the very a&t of running 
away from the Prince and Poins: on another of more honourable 
obligation, in battle and acting in his profeflion as a foldier, efcap- 
ing from Douglas, even out of the world as it were; counterfeiting 
death and deferting his very exiftence ; betrayed into thofe lies and 
braggadocios, which are the ufual concomitants of cowardice, But 
thefe appearances are only errors of the underftanding ; and the poet 
has contrived with infinite art to fteal impreffions upon his hearers 
or readers, that fhall keep their hold in {pite of thefe errors ; yet fo 
Jatent and fo purpofely obfcured, that we only feel ourfelves influ- 
enced by the effects without being able to explain the caufe. Fal- 
ftaff, in fpite of all thofe ftrong appearances, recommends himfelf 
to the heart by a conftitutional courage: and the occafions alluded 
to are only accidental imputations on this quality defigned for fport 
and laughter, on account of actions of apparent cowardice and dif- 
honour.” 

This is ingenious, but too refined. It is well obferved, by 
Dr. Stack, in anfwer, that, 

‘ In appealing to this fenfe, the writer muft be careful to intro- 
duce his character with impreilions fuitable to what he defigns. If 
he does not give thefe in very itriking colours, we at leaft expec 
fome delicate touches to inform the fente. ‘lhefe obfervations I be- 
lieve will be foand to apply to moft dramatic characters, and to 
Shakefpear’s mofteminently. But if a writer fhould negle& them, 
he would at leaft avoid all early impreflions of an oppofite nature: 
for thefe might engage and miflead the heart too far, and become 
the fources of incorrigible errors. Can we fuppofe then that Shake- 
fpear, if he had defigned to exhibit FalftafF as naturally brave, 
would in the firft fcene of our acquaintance with him have given 
ftrong intimations of his cowardice ?’ 

It is certainly true, that a writer may give fuch a prepof- 
feffion of a charaéter, before it is introduced, as will retain its 
influence over our opinion, even when the ations of the per- 
fonage are partly in oppofition to it:—but this is not the cafe 
with regard to Falftaff. If an impreffion be given before his 
appearance, it furely is not favourable to his bravery: Shak- 
{peare, however, feems to have fuffered his character to be 
manifefted by his actions. —The charater of any one is to be 
eltimated from the whole of his condu&: a man may be alto- 
gether brave, and cowardice will be apparent in none of his 
actions : 
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actions: he may be generally brave, and occafionally a coward; 
his a@tions muft then, in general, wear the character of bravery, 


and his cowardice be marked as accidental: he may be a 


coward in common, and brave on occations ; his brave actions 
muft then be marked as cafual, and his cowardice as general: or, 
laftly, he may be always cowardly, and his actions, of courfe, 
uniform in their daftardly tenor. —Now which of thefe is Fal- 
fiafF? We think, a gencral coward, with an occafional 
femblance of courage. . 

In difputes like the prefent, where each party is zealous to 
controvert all that the other advances, it is a remark, not 
deftitute of foundation, that truth lies in the middle. It is in- 
deed curious to obferve how the fame actions are here repre- 
fented in different views, by the two writers: one extolling 
them as brave, the other degrading them into inftances of 
cowardice: whereas Shakfpeare probably paid little more at- 
tention to their tenor, than as they ferved to heighten the 
humour of his play. Thus, Falftaff’s apparent valour, de- 
rived from the circumftance of Sir John Colville’s yielding to 
him, gives the poet an opportunity of difplaying his character 
as a boafter; and, by affording fomewhat of the appearance of 
reality to his preteniions, adds to the poignancy of the wit. 
The cafe is the fame with many other incidents, which are 
twifted by thefe critics into proofs of the validity of their re- 
fpective opinions: —befide, after all, is it not poflible that there 
fhould be many inconfiftencies in Shakfpeare’s drawing of Fal- 


ftaff’s character? 


The fecond eflay confifts of * Ob/ervations on the firft AG of 
Shakefpear’s Tempeft: by a young Gentleman, an Under Gra- 
duate in the Univerfity of Dublin.’ 

This is but a crude performance. The praife of Shakfpeare’s 
peculiar excellence in conforming with nature, however juft in 

eneral, is badly introduced in a criticifm on a play, which 
quits the realities of nature, for the fanciful exiftences of the 
imagination, Befide, we would (with Prior,) advile the young 
critic to ** read before he writes:’? what are we to expect 
from an annotator on Shakfpeare, who has, avowedly, feen but 
one edition of his works; and that edition, a very early one? 

Had he known the duties of an editor, or been aware of the 

obligations which we owe to the commentators on Shak(peare, 

he would never have dealt in thofe declamatory reproaches, fo 
fine, and fo little to the purpofe. He complains that while 

‘ the meaning of a word, or the conftruction of a fentence, 

gives birth to ample comments, thofe flrokes of nature which 


give Shakefpear an abfolute power over the human breait, are 
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left unnoticed, &c.’—Perhaps his talte would have been better 
gratified by perufing the ** Beauties of Shakf{peare,”’ as felected 
by Dr. Dodd: certainly, it is no difgrace to an editor not to 
have done what was not his bufinefs; and the writer was not 
obliged to read thofe explanatory notes, which are both gra- 
tifying and beneficial tu others, who think it of confequence to 
underftand the poet. 

The third effay confifts of * Thoughts on fome particular Paffages 


in the Acamemnon of Ajchylus. By Francis Hardy, E/4. 
M.R.1.AC 


The queftion, agitated in this eflay, is, whether, at the 
time of the ‘Trojan war, the Greeks and ‘Trojans fpoke the 
fame language? 

The argument that they did, which has been drawn from 
Homer’s filence on the fubject, is, in our opinion, incon- 
clufive; nor is the contrary fuppofition, founded on fome paf- 
faces in /E{chylus, of much more authority.—Caflandra, when 
made a captive, is addrefled by Clytemneftra, and returns no 
an{wer: the anger ofthe queen, in confequence of Caflandra’s 
filence, is appeated by the reflection of the chorus, that fhe is 
a foreigner. On the departure of Clytemneitra, fhe {peaks, 
and the chorus exprefs their furprize at ber ufing their language 
fo fluently.—Here is, probably, litthe more than a circum- 
ftance introduced to heizbten the intereit of the reprefentation : 
but, fuppofing it otherwife, tt can only fhew the opinion of 
the poet on a matter, which did not come under the knowlege 
of him, nor of thofe who lived fome centuries before his time. 


The fourth and fifth effays are * On Ridicule, Wit, and Hu- 
mour. by William Prefton, £yg. AL R.L Ad’ 

Mr. Prefton is a zealous fupporter ot the theory.of Hobbes : 
that mirth arifes from a fudden conception of fome eminency 
in ourfelves, by comparifon with our owa infirmity formerly, 
or that of others. His zeal, however, is at times too great for 
his judgment; and we could not avoid {miling, when we read 
of © a Dr. Campbell, who wrote a book, which bears the im- 
poling title of Philofophy of Rhetoric.’ This is fimilar to 
Bifhop Burnet’s talking of exe Prior; and we hazard little in 


_— 
’ ‘ 


faying, that Dr. Campovell’s bock will be quoted, when thefe 
eflays by Mr. Preiton are forgotten. —In another place, we are 
told of a definition given* by Dr. Hayley, a profound writer 
on metaphylics, from whom the ingenious Dr. Prieftley has 
taken many valuable hints.’ ‘Ivhis Dr. Hayley, we prefume, is 
a Dr. Hartley *. 








* This, we hope, bowever, is only an error of the prefs. 
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The language of thefe eflays is equally curious: nor is the 
author’s philofophy to be left unnoticed. When he tells us, 
that © where the mind is but flightly affected, the due fecre- 
tion of the humours is but little difturbed, and no very violent 
accefs of animal fpirits is thrown on the breaft ;’—that.* the 
pleafure attending mirth being, comparatively {peaking, faint, 
the relaxation of the nerves muft confequently be inconfiderable. 
The due fecretion of the humours is but little interrupted ; the 
accefs of animal fpirits to the breaft is trifling; barely fufh- 
cient, not to overwhelm, but ftimulate the nerves,’ &c. &c.— 
When he talks thus, we aflure him that they, who know any 
thing about fecretions, humours, and nerves, will inform him 
that he is ringing changes on words without any meaning ; 
and that he exhibits a vox et praterea nilil. As to the accefs 
of animal fpirits to the breaft, that idea, we believe, is beyond 
the comprehention of any man. 

The Polite Literature concludes with this eflay: in our next 
article, we fhall examine the Antiquities. 

[To be concluded in our next Review] eo 
e 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


Part Il. Of a fecond Paper on Hygrometry. By J.A. De Luc, 
Ef. F.R.S. 

AVING treated, in the former part of this paper*, of the 

fundamental principles of hygrometry, and of fome hy- 
grofcopic phenomena, MM. De Luc here proceeds to a particular 
application of them, wiz. to decide which of the prefent hygro- 
meters fhould remain our on/y mea/ure of moifture, till, if pof- 
fible, a better fhall be found. If the comparative points on 
M. De Sauilure’s and his own could be determined in the 
whole extent of their fcales, both of them might be ufed, and 
the obfervations made with either be reduced to the other, as 
is done with the different thermometers: but this is far from 
being the cafe here; for from 70 to 100 of M. De Luc’s 
fcale, a {pace which includes the moft important period of 
moifture, their indications appear to be as different from one 
another, and as variable, as if they were the effects of two very 
different caufes. 
_ It may be thought fomewhat extraordinary, that two fuch 
intelligent and judicious philofophers, inveftigating the fame 
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fubjeét, namely, the degrees of mo:/lure in air confined in 2 
clofe veflel, comparatively with the qualities of water fuccef- 
fively evaporated in it, fhould arrive at conclufions fo different 


as the following : 
‘M. De Saussuke. 

‘ 4, That the degrees of moit- 
ure are nearly proportional to the 

uantities of water evaporated ; 
and that, confequently, the ratio 
obferved between thofe quanti- 
ties and the march of his hygro- 
meter, could be confidered as 
giving immediately the march of 
the infirument corre{pondent to 


moiflure itfelf. 


¢ 2, That when no more water 
could evaporate in the veffel, the 
inclofed medium was arrived at 
extreme moijlure; and that, con- 
fequently, the point then indi- 
cated on his hygrometer was to 
the /zmit of its fa/e on that fide. 


‘ 3, That having determined 
the expanfions of the hair by 
facceffive equal quantities of 
moifture, (beginning at the point 
when this was null,) his inftru- 
ment could not differ eflentially 
from an abfolute Lygrometer.’ 


M. De Lue explains, very 


‘M. De Lyc. 

‘1. That the moi/are does 
not increafe proportionably to 
the quantity of water evaporated ; 
on account of an increafing, but 
undetermined, part of the water 
being depofited on the fides of 
the veflel; and that, confe- 
quently, M. De Sauffure’s expe- 
riments could not afford the de- 
termination of a real dygro/copic 


feale. 


‘2. That the maximum of 
evaporation fs nota fign of ex- 
treme moifure, unlefs when the 
temperature is very little above 
32°: but that, by fucceflive in- 
creafes of heat, moifture recedes 
farther and farther from its ex- 
treme, though the quantity of 
vapour be fucceffively increafed. 

‘ 3. That in approaching to 
extreme moiiture, the hair be- 
comes ffationary, and afterward 
a little retrogade; and that his 
not being acquainted with the 
above effect of heat, prevented 
M. De Siuffure’s difcovering the 
imperfections of his inftrument.’” 


fatisfactorily, and with great 








candour, the tteps which Jed to thefe different conclufions; and 
he fhews how M. De Sauflure was deceived by a compli- 
cation of accidental circumftances, which concealed from him 
fome of the principal phenomena. Had he, inftead of fixing 
on a hair for his hygrofcopic fubftance, tried firft any of thofe 
éranfverfe fips, of which hygrometers had been made before in 
a coarfer manner, he would have difcovered that, by an increafe 
of heat, and by a correfponding increafe of the quantity of 
elaftic vapour fhewn by the manometer, the hygrometer indi- 
cated /e/s and les moifture: on trying other flips, he would 
have obferved the fame phenomenon with every one of them, 
and would have been convinced that it was a real law of 
moifture; and if he had farther known the great dryne/ of the 
fleam of boiling water, fo long as its temperature continues, 
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as obferved by Mr. Watt,) he would have feen the import- 
ance of that bygrofcopic law from its great extent: he would 
have found that the maximum of moifiure and of evaporation, 
inftead of being fynonymous terms, may differ no lefs than a 
fifth, or even a fourth, part of the whole fcale of moifture ; 
and this is the cafe in a temperature even no higher than 75 or 
$0?.—+Had he tried, next, an hygrofcopic fubftance /engthwife, 
and happened to take one of thofe which, when ufed in that 
manner, have a great retrogradation, as goofe-quill and deal, 
and, after obferving it in the open air, at a degree of moifture 
correfponding with the /fationary ftate of that hygrofcope, had 
inclofed it in the maif veffél; he would have found it to move, 
by this increafe of moi/fure, in the fame direction as it had done 
in the open air by an increafe of dryne/i: he would then, doubt- 
lefs, have tried other threads, and would have found them all to 
have the fame fort of march, only at various periods; and had 
he fubmitted the hair to the fame experiments, the fmallnefs of 
its motions, backward and forward, and their irregularities, 
would not have prevented his difcovering that it had the fame 
imperfections as the others; and thus he wou!d have abandoned 
the whole tribe of threads as unfit for the hygrometer.—Had 
he, even in the hair-hygrometer itfelf, continued the index on 
the top as it was at firft, and had taken the point of extreme 
moiflure in water, inftead of removing the index to the bottom, 
fo that the inftrument could not be plunged in water, his ideas 
refpeCting that point would have taken a different turn: he 
would have found the hair to be /horter in water than it is gene- 
rally under the moift veffel; fo that he could not have fuppofed 
the hair to Jengthen 2 degrees (from 98 to 100) by the /uper- 
faturation of the medium, or the immediate contac of concrete 
water.—Or had he only, in order to fettle the point of extreme 
moifture on his hygrometers, proceeded in the fame manner as 
he did in his fundamental experiments, that is, by inclofing 
pieces of wet cloth in the veflel, or inverting it over water, 
without wetting the glafs, he would have avoided one great 
caufe of deception, an unequal diftribution of moifture: by 
ufing a dry glafs inverted over a veflel of water, M. De Luc 
obferved that, even though the moifture was confiderably be- 
low extreme, a {mall diminution of heat would frequently oc- 
cafion a tarnifhed rim on the glafs over the furface of the water ; 
and he was thus led to difcover a new Aygrofcopic law, ¢ That 
in a ftagnant air every evaporating furface has an atmofphere 
of extreme moifture, which extends in a {pace of few inches, 
diminifhes rapidly, and does not interfere beyond that limit 
with the other Jaws of moifture.? In confequence of this ob- 


fervation, he obtains a real fixed point of extreme moifture in 
F 2 confined 
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confined air as well as in water, by inclofing in the glafs jat 
(inverted over water,) a wire cage, four inches in diameter, 
covered with cotton cloth, which is kept thoroughly wet by a 
refervoir on the top. In this apparatus, though in funmer, 
every hygrometer, whether thread or flip, moves and fixes it- 
felf, not fo fpeedily, but elfe exaétly, as if it were plunged into 
water, without any fuperfaturation of the medium, or precipi- 
tation of water on the hygrofcopic fubftance. 

M. De Luc explains, by an example, what is the funda 
mental deviation of the hair hygrometer : 

‘ A hair hygrometer and mine, being in a clofe veffel, at a time 
when the temperature, fenfibly conftant, fhall be but little above 32; 
if moifture is firft introduced into that veflel, fo as to bring the hair 
hygrometer, by a very flow direct motion, to 98, my sygrometer 
will flop between 70 and 75; and both inftruments will be fixcd, if 
moifure and beat remain the fame. Let moifure then be made to 
increafe very flowly, till the Sar hygrometer has attained its point 
100; mine will have arrived at 80; and they will again remain at 
thofe points as Jong as, with the fame semperatare, the fame quan- 
tity of vapour fhall remain in the veffel. Laftly, let a fuficient or 
fuperfuous quantity of water be introduced into the vefiel; the hair 
hygrometer will retrograde to 98, and mine proceed to 1009, at which 
points they will ftop, whatever be the quantity of evater; and they 
will remain fixed, as long as the Seat fhall not increafe. This ex- 
plains the riddle of the fingular point 98, or of acertain point, 
various in different bair hygrometers; various even, at different 
times, in the fame individual, at which that inftrument ftands with 
very different degrees of moiffure: confequently, its little motions 
round that foiat may create great deception.’— 

Such is the fundamental march of the hair hygrometer: but 
it is fabject to difturbing anomalies from another caufe,—its 
organic ftruQure,—which the author next explains,—and which 
certainly deferve attention in fo {mall and fo critical a {pace as 
that above defcribed, the natural motions of the inftrument 
being fometimes even reverfed by them. JHe illuftrates the 
difference between M. De Sauflure and himfelf on the fubje& 
of extreme moiflure, by a fingular fact, in the cafe of a thread of 
box-wood, which moves ina direction contrary to moft other 
hygrofcopic fubftances: if any philofopher had chofen this for 
his hygrometer, there would have been no controverfy about the 
point of extreme moiflure: but, with the concourfe of fimilar 
accidental circumftances, the fame difference which now exifts 
at that point, would have been tranfported to that of extreme 
dryne/s. 

Having ftated the imperfections of M. De Sauffure’s hygro- 
meter, and the circumitances that deceived him, in a manner 
which, in our opinion, can neither juftly offend nor fail of 
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convincing that gentleman himfelf, the author gives an ac 
count of the carre/pondent marches, or the changes in length and 
weight from equal increafes of moifture, of all the hygrofcopic 
fubftances, both threads and flips, which he has hitherto fufhi- 
ciently examined; drawn up in the form of tables, fimilar to 
that from which we made an extraét in our account of the 


former paper. It appears from thefe tables, that all the tranf- 
verfe flips of the. fibrous parts of vegetables and animals, and of 
ivory and horn, taken either lengthwife or breadthwile, poflefs 
the three eflential requifites for an hygrometer, viz. indicating, 
without any illufion, both extreme drynefs and extreme moitture ; 
moving conftantly in the fame direétion as moifture itfelf does ; 
and meving always when moifture changes. In thefe important 
points, no flip can create deception, but every thread may 
deceive. The different flips, however, move by very different 
fteps, and no one has yet been difcovered that indicates thé 
real march of moiffure: nor indeed does this appear to be necef- 
fary; for if the inftrument affords juft cb/fervations, the value 
of its degrees, being permanent, may be afterward afcertained, 
Slips of whalebone feem to approach neareft in their march to 
the real moifture; and, in fome other valuable properties, no 
one can come in competition with them ; wiz. in /freadine/s, in- 
fomuch that, after ftanding for ten years, they were found to 
come in water to the fame point as at firft; in great expan/ibi- 
lity, amounting, between the too extreme points, to above 
one-eighth of their whole length; and in the facility. with 
which they are reducible into thin narrow flips. The paper 
concludes with a defcription and figures of the whalebone hy- 
grometer, and was fent to the Royal Society, accompanied by 
one of the inftruments, which will certainly make a valuable 


addition to their obfervatory. 


Farther Experiments relating to the Decompofition of Dephlo- 
gifticated and Inflammable Air. By Jofeph Priettley, LL.D. 
F.R.S, 

Since this fubje& came laft under our cognizance *, fome 
farther evidence has been brought forward; though not fuffi- 
cient, we apprehend, on either fide, to alter the opinions of 
thofe who had before efpoufed the other. 

That a little nitrous acid generally refults from the decom 
pofition of the two airs, is acknowleged by Lavoifier and his 
friends : but they afcribe it to an admixture, fearcely altogether 
avoidable, of azote or phlogifticated air, which is known to 
produce that acid by decompofition with vital air: they find, 
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however, that the decompofition of this nitrous principle re- 
quires a pretty rapid or frong combuftion, fuch as Dr. Prieftley 
employs ; fo that, when the operation is very flowly performed, 
the refult will be water only, the phlogifticated air remaining 
unchanged. In confirmation of this doctrine, they give a 
particular detail, (in a chemical journal publifhed by them at 
Paris *,) of a capital experiment, made, on a large fcale, with a 
precifion and attention which do them honour: the event was, 
that though the vital air contained, as it ufually does, fome 
phlogifticated air, yet, in confequence of the very flow decom- 
pofition, the water was found on all trials to be pure; that its 
quantity (above a pound of Troy weight,) was very nearly equal 
to that of the two airs employed; and that the fmall defi- 
ciency was made up by the airs that remained undecom~ 
pounded. 

Dr. Prieftley, on the other hand, ftill infifts, that nitrous 
acid is formed in this procefs independently of phlogifticated 
air ; and that, confidering the very {mall quantity of acid ob- 
tainable from the decompofition of that air in the moft favour- 
able proportions with vital air, the large quantity obtained in 
his experiments cannot be fuppofed to have arifen from that 
fource. He now produces the acid, feemingly as ftrong as 
before, when there is no fenfible quantity of phlogifticated airin 
the mixture; and, from the very fame materials, he produces 
alfo water alone, at pleafure and with certainty, by only vary- 
ing the proportions of the two airs; a circumftance which ac- 
counts for the difference of his experiments from the French, 
and which had hitherto been thought immaterial ; both parties 
having fuppofed that a furplus of either air would remain un- 
changed after the operation, without affecting the refult. It 
is when the vital air prevails, that the acid is formed; and in 
this cafe, a little phlogifticated air, fuperadded, feems to be in 
part decompofed. When the inflammable air prevails, mere 
water is obtained ; and, inftead of a decompofition of any phlo- 
gitticated air fuperadded, there appears to be a produéfion of that 
tpecies of air. The Doétor thinks it therefore moft probable, 
that fomething befide water is a/ways formed, the water being 
only that which made the bafes of the twa airs, and their other 
principles uniting into a different fubftance, which may never 
be fenfible to us, unlefs when one of its component parts is 
unfaturated or in excefs. 

It would feem, therefore, that though nitrous acid be pro- 
duced, in Mr, Cavendifh’s experiments, from vital and phio- 
fifiicated airs, yet it is alfo producible, and more copioufly, 
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from vital and inflammable airs; and if this fact be fully afcer- 
tained, it will not be eafily reconciled with the new theory, 


On the Decompofition of Fixed Air. By Smithfon Tennant, 
Eq. F.R.S. 

Synthetical experiments have fhewn, (fo far as experiments 
of that kind can do it,) that fixed air is formed from vital air 
and charcoal: but as vital air has a ftronger attraction to char- 
coal than to any other known fubftance, the decompo/fition of 
fixed air has not hitherto been attempted. By an ingenious 
application of the united forces of two attractions, Mr. ‘Ten- 
nant has happily fupplied this defideratum. 

Into a coated glafs tube, clofe at the bottom, he introduces, 
firft, a little phofphorus, and afterward fome powdered marble 
flightly calcined: the tube is then nearly but not entirely clofed 
up, that there may not be fo free a circulation of air as to 
inflame the phofphorus, while the heated air in the tube is fuf- 
fered to efcape. By a red heat, for a few minutes, the fixed 
air of the marble is decompofed, the charcoal re-appearing in 
its proper form, while the vital air unites with the phofphorus, 
and the phofphorus and phofphoric acid unite with the calcare- 
ous earth, The lime and phofphoric acid are feparated from 
the charcoal powder intermixed, by folution in marine or 
nitrous acid; and the phofphorus, by fublimation. The char- 
coal, thus obtained, appears in no refpect to differ from the 
charcoal of vegetables. 

It follows, therefore, that either fome deception muft have 
happened in the experiments in which fixed air has been pro- 
duced from vital and inflammable air, or elfe that the bafes of 
fixed air and inflammable air (that is, carbone and hydrogene,) are 
the fame thing. 


CHEMICAL and MEDICAL PAPERS. 


An Account of fome Appearances attending the Converfion of Catt 
into Malleable tron. By Thomas Beddoes, AZ. D. 

In confequence of an alteration Jately introduced in our ma- 
rufactures of iron, by the ufe of cokes inftead of charcoal, the 
reverberatory has been fubitituted in the place of the forge- 
finery. The principal circumftances, noticed by Dr. Beddoes 
in this new procefs, which he had a favourable opportunity of 
attending from beginning to end, are the following: 

When the pig metal, in the reverberatory, was nearly melt- 
ed, the flame was turned off from it, by means of dampers or 
regifters in the chimneys, and the workman began to ftir and 
turn the liquid mafs; an operation which he continued through 
the whole procefs. {n 20 minutes, the metal became loofe and 
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incoherent, as finall as gravel; it was alfo ftiff, and much cooled. 
On re-admitting the flame for three minutes, it became femi- 
fluid: the hotteft part of the mafs began to ferment, that is, ta 
heave and (well, emitting a deep blue lambent flame, with a faint 
hifling noife. ‘The fermentation fpred through the whole mafs, 
and produced a manifeft increafe of heat for a quarter of an 
hour. When this ceafed, the flame was turned on again for a 
very fhort time; the metal, in two or three minutes, was re- 
duced, by the ftirring, to the finenefs of fand; and the flame, 
which re-appeared over its whole furface, was more kindly, 
that is, of a lighter blue. By occafionally turning on the 
flame when an increafe of heat appeared neceflary, a itrong 
fermentation took place again; and when it ceafed, the metal 
was found to clot, and ftand wherever it was placed, without 
any tendency to flow, or to ftick to the tools; it was then ga- 
thered into Jumps, which were brought fucceffively into the 
hocteft part of the furnace, and a fierce fire was continued for 
fix or eight minutes; after which it was rolled. 

To account for the above appearances,( which feems the principal 
object of the paper,) the Doctor takes it for granted, that caft 
iron contains a portion of oxygene, and of plumbago; that 
plumbago confifts of iron and charcoal; and that fixed air con- 
fifts of charcoal and oxygene. As the heaving and /welling arife 
from a difcharge of elaftic fluids, the above principles explain 
how thofe fluids are produced. “The oxygene, uniting with a part 
of the charcoal, forms fixed air, and at the fame time occalions 
the remarkable increafe of beat in the mafs; for he contends 
that the oxygene pollefles in itfelf a power of generating heat, in- 
dependently of its condenfation. The reft of the charcoal is 
converted into inflammable air, which, from the fixed air mixed 
with it at firft, burns with a deep blue flame: but, in propor- 
tion as the oxygene is confumed and the fixed air diminifhed, 
the flame becomes lighter coloured. He excludes fulphur froin 
any fhare in thefe effects, but does not doubt that fome portion 
of it is perpetually extricated, with the inflammable air, through 
the whole procefs; though he finds it not at lait completely 
expelled. 

The author reprobates, in very ftrong terms, the doctrine of 
phlagifton in all its modifications, and leaves its adherents to 
account for the above appearances; which, in our opinion, 
they may do, full as well, and even in the fame manner, as he 
has done himfelf; except that they will think the generation of 
feat (notwithitanding its appearing to take place in the internal 
part of the /sengy mafs,) an office better fuited to the phlogiffow 
than to the SYOCNE » 

Experiments 
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Experiments on Human Calculi. By Mr. Timothy Lane, F.R.&. 


Cauftic alkaline lixivium having been ufed as a medicine for 
the ftone and gravel, with very uncqual effects, Mr. Lane has 
examined its action on fragments of different calculi; and he 
finds that all of them give out to it a part of their fubftance, 
though fome but a fmall one, fcarcely amounting to one-fixth ; 
that fome are totally diflolved, and fome rendered foft, while 
others continue hard. ‘The like differences were obferved in 
calcination; thofe which were wholly diffoluble by the lixivium 
being almoft wholly volatilized by the fire, and thofe which 
were of little folubility leaving a large refiduum of calx. In 
confequence of thefe diverfities, the author directs the gravel, 
or {mall pieces of calculi, which are frequently difcharged in 
fits of the difeafe, to be examined: if they prove perfectly fo- 
luble in the lixivium, the remedy is obvious; if imperfectly, 
doubtful; if infoluble, the lixivium will only irritate without 
benefit. ‘lhefe indications, however, are not to be confidered 
as infallible; becaufe, as he himfelf obferves, the fame calculus 
is of a different nature in its different parts. 


Experiments and Obfervations to inveftigate the Compojfition of 
Fames’s Powder. By George Pearfon, M.D. F.R.S. 

A medicine of fuch general ufe as James’s powder, the pre- 
paration of which has never been authentically revealed *, nor 
its nature and compofition underi{tood, is an interefting object for 
chemical invefligation: but to make an adequate analyfis of it, 
to afcertain the precife {tate of the antimony which is its bafis, 
{and which, in different ftates, pofiefles very different powers, ) 
to produce with certainty a powder abfolutely identical with it, 
and to prove that identity to the fatisfaction of every one capable 
of comprehending fuch a proof, is a work of fo much delicacy 
and difficulty, that we fhould hardly believe it practicable, if 
we did not fee it actually accomplifhed. 

Dr. Pearfon has gone over an immenfe field of experiments, 
both analytical and fynthetical; which convey, to the chemift, 
much ufeful knowlege, independently of the main obje&t. The 
general refult of them is that James’s powder confiits of anti- 
monial calx, phofphoric acid, and lime :—that this antimonial 
calx is different from all the other known calces of antimony, 
in feveral of its chemical properties; that about three-fourths 
of it are foluble in marine acid, and afford algaroth powder, 





* It is well known that this powder cannot be produced by the 
proces fpecified in the patent. Confiderable variations have been 
made in it at different times; and we have reafon to believe, that 
Dr. James had not, at that time, fixed on any particular mode of 


preparing If. 
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and that the remainder is apparently vitrified :—that the phof- 
phoric acid is not in union with the antimony, but with the 
lime only, forming with it phofphorated lime, or bone-afh : 
but that this phofphorated lime is, neverthelefs, in chemical 
combination with the antimonial calx, in the proportion of 
about 43 parts of the former to §7 of the latter :— that anti- 
mony, mixed with about an equal weight of bone-fhavings, 
or with bone-afhes, and calcined in an open veflel with a moderate 
fire, yields a cineritious or pale clay-coloured powder, fuch 
as James’s powder was formerly; and that this, urged with a 
{trong fire (about 120° of Wedgwood’s thermometer, ) in a clofe 
crucible, becomes white, fuch as Dr. James’s powder is now,with 
which it correfponds alfo in its analyfis, and in all its fenfible 
properties ;~and that the bone, or bone-afhes, greatly promotes 
the calcination of the antimony, probably from a chemical 
affinity to the metallic calx; a white powder not being ob- 
tainable by fire without that addition. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known, that preparations of the 
fame kind have long been in ufe; and we fhall, therefore, ex- 
tract from this paper a fhort hiftorical account of them: 


‘« Antimony and bone-afhes calcined together,— produce a powder 
called Lile’s and Schawanberg’s fever powder; a preparation de- 
fcribed by Schroder and other chemilfts 150 years ago. ‘The re- 
ceipts for this preparation differed in the proportion of the antimony 
to the bone-afhes, and in the ftate of the bone; fome directing 
bone-fhavings to be previoufly boiled in water; others ordered 
them to be burnt to athes before calcining them with antimony ; 
and in other prefcriptions, the bone-fhavings were directed to be 
burnt with the antimony. According to the receipt in the poffef- 
fion of Mr. Bromfield, by which this powder was prepared forty- 
five years ago, and before any medicine was known by the name of 

ames’s Powder, two pounds of hart’s-horn fhavings mutt be boiled 
to diffolve all the mucilage, and then, being dried, be calcined 
with one pound of crude antimony, till the fmell of fulphur ceafes, 
and a light grey powder is produced. The fame prefcription was 
given to Mr. Willis, about forty years ago, by Dr. John Eaton, 
of the College of Phyficians, with the material addition, however, 
of ordering the calcined mixture to be expofed to a great heat in a 
clofe veflel to render it white. Mr. Turner made this powder above 
thirty years ago, by calcining together equal weights of burnt hart’s- 
horn and antimony in an open veffel, till all the fulphur was driven 
off, and the mixture was of a light grey colour. He likewife was 
acquainted with the fact, that by a futlicient degree of fire in a clofe 
veffel this cineritious powder turned white. Mr. Turner alfo pre- 
pared this powder with a pound and a half of hart’s-horn fhavings 
and a pound of antimony, as well as with fmaller proportions of 
bone. Schroder prefcribes equal weights of antimony and calcined 
hart’s-horn; and Poterius and Michaelis, as quoted by Frederic 
Hofman, 
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Hoffman, merely order the calcination of thefe two fubftances to- 
gether, (afligning no proportion,) in a reverberatory fire for feveral 
days. In the London Pharmacopaia of 1788, this powder is called 
Pulvis Antimonialis; and it is directed to be prepared by calcining 
together equal weights of hart’s-horn fhavings and antimony.’ 

The antimonial powder of the fhops, like that fold under 
James’s own name, varies a little in its afpect ; fome parcels 
being of a fnowy whitenefs, and fome having more or lefs of a 

ellowith tinge. Thefe circumftances appear to be immaterial, 
the white colour being very delicate, and influenced by very 
flight caufes. Bones, which have had their gelatinous parts 
previoufly extracted by boiling in water, are fuppofed to pro- 
duce the whiteft powder with greateft certainty. 

A medicine is fold by Mr. Newbery under the name of 
Fames’s powder for horfes, horned cattle, hounds, &c. Dr, Pear- 
fon has examined this alfo, and finds it to be no other than 
James’s powder for fevers, or Lile’s powder, above mentioned, 
made by calcining antimony and bone-afhes together in open 
veffels: by ftrong fire, in clofe veffels, it becomes white like the 


other. 


An Account of fome Chemical Experiments on.Tabafheer. By 
James Louis Macie, F/7. F. R. 8. 

We have feen in a former paper *, that tabafheer is a vege- 
table produ€tion, formed by fpontaneous concretion from a 
fiuid in the cavities of the bamboo cane. Its chemical confti- 
tution, however, is very different from what might be expect- 
ed in a body of fuch an origin: the experiments of Mr. Macie, 
very judicioufly executed, and here ftated in detail, fhew it to 
be a filiceous earth, nearly the fame thing with common flint, 
that has been attenuated by artificial folution. 

Neither water, alcohol, nor acids, will ac on it: but, by 
imbibing water, it becomes tranfparent, the white bits in a 
low degree, the bluifh nearly as much fo as glafs. It diffolves 
(as the precipitate from /iguor filicum does,) in cautftic alcaline 
lixivium ; and the folution (like the /guor flicum itfelf, or the 
precipitate rediflolved,) becomes gelatinous on expofure to the 
atmofphere. In the fire, it becomes harder, more compaét, 
and diminifhed in volume ; without any lofs of weight, except 
of a little moifture, which it foon recovers from the air. 
With two thirds of its weight of fixed alcali, in a platina cru- 
cible, it ran into a tranfparent glafs: phofphorated ammoniac, 
and litharge, readily acted on it; borax more difficultly. It 
melted, alfo, at the blow-pipe, where the afhes of the coal 
happened to touch it, or when rubbed over with calcareous 
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* See Monthly Review for September laft, p. 16. 
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earth ; and this appears to be the only property in which it 
differs materially from flint: this fufibility with calcareous 
earth, and its contraGling and hardening in the fire, might 
Jead to fufpect an admixture of argillaceous earth : but no traces 
of that earth were difcovered by the ufual procefs with vitriolic 
acid. 

The experiments from which thefe general refults are ex- 
tracted, were made on the fineft tabafheer that could be pur- 
chafed at Hydrabad. Several other fpecimens were examined, 
and all the genuine forts were found to confift of the fame 
earth. ‘That which was taken immediately from the cane, be- 
came black in the fire, from fome admixture of vegetable 
matter: but as‘foon as the blacknefs difappeared, it was in all 
refoects fimilar to the foregoing ; fo that the tabafheer of Hy- 
drabad may be prefumed to have fuffered a degree of calcination 
before its expofure to fale. 

That a filiceous earth exifts in vegetables, is evident from 
their afhes. Mr. Macie obtained a fmall portion of this earth 
from the afhes of charcoal, but found it far more abundant in 
thofe of the bamboo cane. He mentions a fingular circum- 
ftance refpecting this vegetable, which occurred after his ex 
periments were finifhed : 

‘ A green bamboo, cut in the hot-hovfe of Dr. Pitcairn, at If- 
lington, was judged to contain tabafheer in one of its joints, from 
a rattling noife difcoverable on fhaking it; but being fplit by Sir 

ofeph Banks, it was found to contain, not ordinary tabatheer, but 
aoe pebble, about the fiae of half a pea——{fo hard as to cut 
g als. 


Chermes Lacca. By William Roxburgh, M4. D. of Samulcotta. 
Lac is found in india on three fpecies of the mimofa. Dr. 
R. had fome {mall branches of one of them, with the lac ad- 
hering, brought to him from the mountains ; and he attended 
very minutely to the transformation of the infects, of which he 
gives a particular defcription, with excellent figures: they are 
very {mall; the female, a red hexapode; the male, a very 
active fly. The eggs, and a dark-coloured glutinous liquor 
in which they are found, communicate to water a moft beau- 
tiful red colour, while frefh: but after they have been dried, 
the colour is lefs bright; nor is the red fo deep, nor fo fine, 
after the infects have acquired life. The Dodtor thinks it 
therefore we!l worth the while to try to extract and preferve 
the colouring principles at the proper feafon, (Ofober or the 
beginning of November,) and doubts not but a method may 
be difcovered of rendering this colouring matter as valuable as 
cochineal. He propofes, for this purpofe, the procefs by which 
Heliot extracts the colour from the dry lac brought into Eu- 
rope ; 
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rope ; namely, boiling it in a decoction of comfry root, _- 

recipitating the red fecula with folution of alum :—but as “ 
colouring matter in the fre/h lac appears to be /oluble in fimple 
water, we fhould imagine that there was no occafion for any 
mucilaginous material to keep it fufpended ; and that fuch an 
addition would, in this cafe, be rather injurious than benefi- 
cial. He adds an obfervation, which to us appears new and 
important, on the ufe of an exceedingly mucilaginous decoction 
in the preparatioa of the indigo vat for dying cotton, on the 
Coromandel coaft: this * /u/pends the indigo till a fermentation 
takes place to diffolve it, and allio helps to bring about that fer- 
mentation earlier than it otherwile would.’ 


[To be continued | Ch....m. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art.16. Letter of Monfreur and of M. Le Comte d’ Artois to the King, 
their Brother: with the Declaration figned at Pilnitz, Auguit 27, 
i791, by the Emperor and the King of Praffia. Alfo the Letrer 
to the King by M. the Prince of Conde, M. the Duke of Bour- 
bon, and M. the Duke of Enghien. 8vo. pp. 43. 1s. Dee 
brett. 1791. 

Tae contents, as well as the event, of thefe two letters dated at 

Coblentz the roth, and at Worms the 1:th, of September, and 
written by the royal brothers and the Princes of the blood, to dif- 
fuade the King from accepting the con{titution which had been pre- 
fented to him by the Affembly on the 3d of the fame month, are 
already well known to the political world, by having been pubiifhed 
in the papers of the day. They are here reprinted, together with 
the declaration figned at Pilnitz, all in the original French, accom- 
panied with a tranflation, which is neither very accurate nor very 
elegant. 

The dignified emigrants here talk in a high ftrain; and ftill more 
fo in a fubfequent letter from Coblentz, dated December yf, in reply 
to the King’s invitation to return. The authority of a King being 
derived, they fay, from God alone, can neither be announced nor 
abridged by himfelf nor by others. They affe&t to confider his Ma- 
jefty as not being free, and therefore refufe obedience to his orders ; 
though, from another part of their letter, they difcover that this is but 
a pretence, and accordingly urge another plea for purfuing their own 
ariftocratical inclinations. All the powers of the crown belong, fay 
they, by inheritance, to his Majefty’s heirs, as much as to himfelf. 
The allegiance, therefore, that is due from them to their heirs, for- 
bids them to obey his Majefty in any thing that tends to the diminu- 
ston of his royal authority ! 
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In both letters, they mention their intention of returning to 
France, in force, to deliver an opprefled people; and they fpeak 
with full confidence of the fuccefs with which their benevolent at- 


tempts will be crowned.— Nous verrons. Pe...¢. 


Art..17. Lettre d’un Francois @ un Anglois, fur les Moyens qui ont 
opéré la Revolution de France, et Jur les Effets qu'elle a produit. 
8vo. pp. 73- 23. Paris. Londres, Hookham. 1791. 

In all our reading, we do not recol!ect to have met with a better 
receipt for manufa@uring revolutions, than that which is contained in 
this ‘ triffe et longue énum¢ration, des ffratagemes, des impoflures, des at- 
temptatycui ont amené la Revolution de France:’ which, if we were to 
indulge'a conjecture, we thould fuppofe to come from the pen of M, 
De Galonne. Every thing is fo clever/y laid down, that ic mult cer- 
tainly be the eafielt thing in nature, for a handfal of ragamuftins to 
overturn the firmeit and belt fettled conilitution in the world; if they 
would but follow the directions here given. It is here made plain 
to the meaneft capacity, that, to ufe Mr, Burke’s words, ‘* no prac- 
tical enjoyment of a thing fo imperfect and precarious as human 
happinefs muit be, even under the very belt of governments, could 
be a fecurity for the exiftence of thefe governments,” againft the 
attacks of a revolution banditti, properly trained and difciplined by 
the drill-ferjeant before us. 

We fiocerely hope that none of the wicked rogues of the conftitu- 
tional, nor of any of the other, focieties for revolutions, can read 
French.—‘* What if they can?” exclaims a democrat, one who has 
the rare fortune of being a fcholar; ‘* they would then fee that this 
letter contains a very pretty theory for revolutions: but there is a 
wide difference between theory and practice. Many an ingenious 
model may captivate the eye of the ignorant, while the experienced 
artilt fees very clearly that the mechanifm muft fail, when tried on 
a large fcale, and attempted to be ufed in actual life.”—Well but, 
Mr. Democrat, we hope you do not call the French revolution, a 
theory, nor a model. You furely are not to be told that it is a 
fa, a machine that has been actually worked and reduced to prac- 
tice. —‘** Yes, gentlemen, but then how does it appear that the {prings 
and wheels, which fet this machine at work, are fo fimple, and 
were fo eafily made, as they are here faid to be?”’~——- Ptha! we hate 
thefe queftions ; which are only fit to overturn the fineft flights of 
imagination, and to puzzle us Reviewers. 

As to the confequences and effects of the Revolution in France, if 
we are to believe all that we here read, they are woeful indeed. 
The faithful city is become a harlot; the loyal nation is changed 
into a neft of hireling rufians ; (4rigands foudoyés;) the whole king- 
dom is turned into a fink of corruption; and nothing is to be feen 
but, ‘ Jes traces Janglantes qui ont defiguré la plus belle contrée de la 
terre.’ Thefe things cannot come to good. Divine vengeance 
muft fhortly overtake fuch enormous wickednefs. The arm, that 
{wept the mighty Babylon with the befom of deftruétion, is now 
bared to calt out thee, O! Gaul, as an abominable branch. ‘“ Hell 
from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming; it 


furreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; 
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*» hath raifed up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. 
They that fee thee, shall narrowly look upon thee, and confider 
thee, faying, Is this the man that made the earth to tremble? rhat 
did fhake kingdoms? that made the world as a wildernefs, and de- 
ftroyed the cities thereof? that opened not the houfe of his prifon- 
ers??? In aword, what the rapt orator erft beheld in prophetic 
vifion, appeareth, of a truth, to be haftening to its accomplifh- 
ment; and the time muft be at hand when others, as well as Mr. 
Burke, fhall fook upon the map for what once was France, and jhall 
behold a chafm ! Pe...e- 


Art. 18. Remarks on the Letter of Mr. Barke, to a Member of the 
National Afjembly ; with feveral Papers in Addition to the Re- 
marks on the Reflections of Mr. Burke on the Revolution in 
France. By Capel Lofft, Efq. 8vo. pp. 84. 2s. Johnfon. 

he 

The fame goodnefs of heart, the fame benevolent concern for the 
beft interefts of his fellow-creatures, and the fame amiable conduct 
toward his opponent, which we commended in Mr. Lofft’s remarks 
on Mr. Burke’s firft publication *, are confpicuous in the pamphlet 
before us. The prefent does mot, however, contain an equal de- 
gree of political information. ‘Fhe greater part of the pages now 
under review, are occupied by a vindication of the memory of 

Rouffeau ; whofe charaéter and writings are here defended 

with a warmth and an ardour, which will be highly gratifying to 

all the admirers of that ftrange compound of genius, benevolence, 
and fingularity. ‘Though we do not feel all that enthufiafm, in the 
caufe of the citizen of Geneva, which animates the breait of Mr. 

Lofft, we are neverthelefs much pleafed to fee him thus ably thel- 

tered from afperfions, poured forth on him with a wantonnefs and 

a vehemence, which it is eafier for Mr. Burke to practice than te 

jaftify; and while we perufed them, thefe remarks fo gained 

on our hearts, as to leave a fenfible regret, that we could not, iz 
every inftance, allow all the moral tendency to the writings of Rouf- 
feau, which the author Aattered himfelf with having originally 
ftamped on them, and which his prefent apologiit fo ingenioufly 


difcovers, even in the Nouvelle Heloi/e +. De 


Art. 19. 4 Letter from Major Scott to the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. 8vo. pp.g4. 18.6d. Stockdale. 1791. 

The defign of Major Scott, in this letter, is, without offering 
any opinion on the French Revolution, to fhew that Mr. Burke, in 
his publications relative to that event, * has moft pointedly contra- 
dicted the doctrines which he has profeffed and inculcated through a 
very long and active political life ; and thar, therefore, if he is right 
now, he was wrong from the 17th of July 1765, to the 14th of Fe- 
bruary 1790.’ 

For this purpofe, the Major has tranfcribed, ‘ not garbled nor 
felected without a fair attention to their context,’ but in their regu- 





* See Review, vol. iv. p. 266, New Series. 
_ + A work, of which it is difficult for us to proneunce, whether 
at has moft delighted or difpleafed us, 
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lar connection, a great variety of paflages from Mr. Burke’s former 
publications ; and he has contrafled them with others from his late 
works. 

Whatever Mr. Burke may think of his confiftency, when he looks 
into his own brealt, and examines what once were, and what now 
are, his real fentiments and opinions; if he does but view his ex- 
ternal figure in the mirror here held up to him, we think, he can- 


not help exclaiming: Non fum qualis eram. Pe..¢ , 


Art. 20. 4 Rejoinder to Mr. Paine’s Pamphlet, entitled, Rights of 
Man, or an Aniwer to Mr. Burke’s Attack on the French Revo- 
Jotion, By an Englifhman. 8vo. pp. 102. 2s. Kearfley. 
1791. 

Serely the bookfeller, by fome unaccountable miftake, has tack- 
ed a wrong title-page to this two fhillings’ worth. A Rejoinder! 
Why, ’tis a ferion, on the ruin and recovery of mankind — fhewing, 
how fome of the angels kept not their firit eftate, but rebelled againtt 
God—how war was begun and ended in heaven—how thefe wicked 
{pirits, after their own fall, plotted the fall of the whole human 
race, who mutt have been irrecoverably ruined by the lapfe of their 
focderal head, Adam; if God himfelf, afluming the nature of man, 
as his fubititute, had not, in a wonderful manner, kept the law 
of his Maker for him, and made fatisfation to the divine juttice for 
man’s tranfgrefiion—how, by this mott admirable contrivance, man 
is enabled to defeat the wily malice of Satan, the {trong one—how 
the firft fix millenaries, comprifing the war of the faints, are about 
to be fhortly fucceeded by the feventh millenary, or gloricus mille- 
nium, which will bea feafon of ret for the faints ef God; a feafon 
clearly typified by the feventh day being fanétified as a holy Sabbath, 
or day of reft—and treating of fundry other curious and profound 
topics of fymbolical theology. 

What could induce the bookfeller to commit fuch a palpable 
blunder, we cannot conceive; unlefs it were, that he carcie(sly 
turned over a few pages, and feeing the words, Afr. Paine —rights 
of man—levelling jubtilty, &c. {cattered here and there, rathly con- 
cluded, without tarther examination, that he had taken up fome 
other work for which the title, prefixed to this, was defigned. If, 
however, he had Jooked a little more narrowly into this fermon, he 
would have feen that thofe words were only introduced by way of 
illuftration ; theologically, and noi politically. Among theologues, 
a krotty point has been much agitated, and remained undecided 
till this Englifhman favoured the world with a folution. ‘The 
queftion was, to determine by what particular devices the grand 
enemy of mankind beguiled our firlt progenitors. ‘To the great 
comfort and relief of thofe who have been Jong puzz!ed with this 
important and interefting inquiry, it is here finally fettled, that the 
arch fiend circumvented our firft mother by approaching her under 
the character of a zealous aflertor of the Rights of Man; and it is 
prcved, beyond all controverfy, that the great ferpent and Afr. 
Paine are tvpe and anti-type of each other. 

As to the preacher’s merits, we know not how we can defcribe 
them better than by dividing axthors into the three clafles, inte 
which 
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which he himfelf divides mankind, viz. the Lonef enlightened; the 
boneft darkened ; and the malignantly difboneft; and, by alligning a 

lace in the middle clafs, to ‘ an Englifoman,’ who has here brought 
forward fuch a body of unequivocal evidence, as, we are confident, 
would fuffice to difmifs a guo warranto in any court in the kingdom, 
which might think proper to inquire by what authority, and on 


what ground, he came to be enrolled among the one/t darkened. Po ...¢ , 


Art. 21. 4a Effay on Privileges, and particularly on hereditary 
Nobility: written by the Abbé Sieyes, a Member of the Na- 
tional Affembly; and tranflated into Englifh, with Notes, bya 
foreign Nobleman, now in England, 8vo. pp.8o0. 2s. 6d. 
Ridgway. 1791. 

As long as cuftoms and inftitutions continue to be generally pre- 
valent in the world, we commonly find writers, who treat of fuch 
cuftoms, more folicitous to invent, and readers more ready to ad- 
mit, apologies for the eftablifhed practice, than difpofed to enter 
into a free and impartial inquiry into its advantages and difadvan- 
tages. This has been the cafe with the cuftom of hereditary ho- 
nours and privileges. While it prevailed univerfally, the whole 
ftream of writers on the fubje&t abounded in reafons for the prac- 
tice, which were often more fpecious than juft; and it is only now, 
fince orders and ranks of nobility have been renounced in America 
and in France, that the real value of fuch diftin¢tions is in a proper 
train to be difcuffed with fairnefs. 

The Abbé Sieyes is one of the firft who have contended that he- 
reditary honours and privileges are ufelefs, or rather pernicious to 
fociety. In his effay, there are many obfervations both new and 
ingenious ; and though, in the infancy of the inquiry, while that 
fide of the queftion which the Abbé has taken, has fo many ancient 
prejudices to overcome, it cannot be expected that all his readers 
fhould be fo convinced by his arguments, as to become converts to 
his opinion: yet we think few will deny that he has ably refuted 
many of thofe pleas, which have been ufually urged in favour of 
hereditary privileged orders in fociety. 

The ground, on which the ingenious Abbé proceeds, will be feen 
from what follows: 

* There is one fupreme law which ought to be the parent of all 
others, and that is, ‘* Do wrong to no man.” It is this great na- 
tural law, which the legiflature diftributes, as it were by retail, in 
the differeat applications of it, which are extended to private crders 
in fociety ; from that fource all patriotic laws originate: thofe 
which prevent injury from being done to any perfon, are good ; 
thofe which neither dire€tly nor indire€ily contribute to this end, 
even if they did not manifeft a malignant intention, are bad; be- 
caufe, in the firft place, they are fo many needlefs reftraints upon 
liberty, and in the next they occupy the place of good laws. Be- 
yond the limits of the law all is free, every thing belongs to every 
man, except what is affigned to any individual by the law. Such, 
however, is the deplorable effect of long fervitude on the human 
mind, that the people of every nation, far from knowing their real 
value in the fcale of fociety, far from feeling that they havs even 
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the right of repealing bad laws, are induced to fuppofe that no- 
thing is their own, except what the laws, good, or bad, conde- 
feend togrant them. ‘They feem to be ignorant that liberty and 
property are paramount to every thing elfe; that men in uniting 
themfelves in iociety, could have no other view, but that of placing 
their rights under a permanent fafeguard, againft the enterprizes 
of bad men, and of indulging themfelves in the mean time under 
the thelter of this protection, in the full exercife of their phyfical 
and moral qualities, more extended by thefe means, more energe- 
tic and more abundant in the fruition. They feem ignorant that 
their property, thus increafed, with all the additions which a new 
{pirit of induftry has been able to accumulate in a focial ftate, is in 
reality their own, and could never be confidered as the gift of an 
extrinfic power; that the tutelary authority is eflablifhed by theme 
felves, not to give them what is their own, but to protect it; and 
in fine, that every citizen has an inviolable right not only to all 
which the laws permit, but to all which they do not prohibit. 

« By means of thefe elementary principles, we are already enabled 
to form fome judgment with refpect to Riditiess; thofe whofe ob- 
ject it is to exempt from the law, cannot be defended ; every law, 
as we have already obferved, exprefsly fays, **‘ Do wrong to no 
man :”? where then any clafs of citizens enjoys an exemption from 
any particular law, itis directly faying to thofe citizens, ‘* You 
are permitted to do wrong.” ‘There is no power on earth, which 
fhould be authorifed to make fuch a conceflion. Ifa law is good . 
it ought to bind every individual, if bad it ought to be abolifhed. 

* Upon the fame principles it cannot be juft, to grant any perfon 
an exclufive right to any thing, which is not prohibited by law; 
this would evidently be plundering other citizens of their right. 
All which is not prohibited by law, as we have already remarked, 
is a part of the domain of civil liberty, and is free to the whole 
community. ‘The grant of any exclufive Privilege, to any perfon, 
with refpect to that which belongs to all, would be, to wrong the 
whole community, for the fake of an individual; which is an idea 
at once the moft unjuft and the moft abfurd. 

‘ All Privileges, then, from the very nature of things, are un- 
jut, odious, and contradictory to the fupreme end of every political 








fociety.” 
Of the tranflation, not having the original before us, we cannot 
{peak in pofitive terms. Its fidelity can only be eftimated by com- 


parifon with the French. In other refpeéts, though its elegance be 
not great, it appears to do credit to the pen of a foreigner. Pe...¢ 


Art. 22. The Republican refuted; in a Series of biographical, cri- 
tical, and political Strictures on Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man. 
By Charles Harrington Elliot, Efqg. 8vo. pp.10z. 2s. 6d. 
Richardfon. 1791. 

Hey day! what have we here? 

* The river Nile, and a number of deftru€tive monfters that wan- 
ton in its current—Adam and Eve—Thomas Paine and Betfey 
@hve—a tap room, exhaling the {weet redolence of beer, gin, and 

tobacco— 
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tobacco—a ghaftly grin—grimalkin, a refifting animal, forced 
Where the reader muft guefs, for indignant modefly cannot be more 
éxplicit—an enervated Jecher and a gloating fage—Guy Faux's 
torch, Ravillac’s bloody knife and Will with-a-wifp—a Grub-ftreet 
bard, a houfe carpenter, and the wordwile flagyrite of Purley with 
a catchpenny packet of tinder— Dr. Priettley, and a perturbed {pi- 
rit—a kennel of Sampfonian foxes fent among the inflammable 
children of difcontent in conventicles, coal-pits, &c.—ignis Gracus 
—the fombre troglodytes of Cornwall, the pallid manufacturers of 
Spital-fields, the {pelling politicians of Wapping, a Scotch High- 
lander, a Welch mountaineer, and an Irifh bogtrotter—crops of 
wheat and crops of men—plantations of teeth, and plantations of 
potatees—Stoic Paine, piquant mifogyny, and Renwick Williams— 
a fage femme and an undertaker—a batch of Promethean generation 
baked into exiftence—Old Jewry trumpeters founding a recheat— 
rocks a hemming—a moon-eyed republican blinking—old unus, 
una, unum, and a trinity and unity—a one-degree-ity— Deputy 
Birch, the beadle of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and Alderman Curtis-= 
the loaves and fifhes—Billy Backititch, Larry Lapttone, and Jemmy 
Jumps—one as good as t’other—Cain, when an infant a little 
mewling republican, for he proved one in grain——Right, in French, 
droit, in low Latin, dri@um, in high Latin, dire@um, in common law 
Latin, recfum—Cain, when a little boy, walking pretty in the gar- 
den, leading his brovher by the hand, reaching him an orange, and 
warning him of the hifling foake—the Adamites—a wildernefs.of 
turnpikes, Cranbourn Alley and Threadneedle-ftreet— Brother Tom, 
conftituuional ‘Tom, fovereign Tom, and Tom of Thetford—Co- 
Jumbus boxing the compafs, and a thing not in name only, nor ar 
ideal thing, but a thing antecedent to government; in fhort, gentle 
reader, a rare thing, with which Mr. Burke, though an Irifhman, 
is as little acquainted as the Grand Seignior’s mutilated maitre de 


ferail—Lord William and Lady Mary—plebeian crofles clande- 


ftinely—Infangtheof and Outfangtheof—Sack, Hamfoekne, Fri- 
derbrece—an uxorious inftrument depofed—a republican, whofe 
mufcles were never before relaxed from a faturnine purfe, breakin 

an old family arm-chair with cachinnation—the farce of titles—the 
trump of {edition blowing a finalé—a generaliffimo in clogs—Bal- 
dred, King of the Weft Saxons, Beornwolf, King of the Mercians, 
Aldred Archbifhop of York, and Secretary Paine, flitching a fto- 
macher, teaching the crofs-row, fouffling in a fermon fhop and 
guaging a barrel of {mall beer—Harkee, Thurlow, you have made 
equity’s bodice too tight—Goody Guffet at Thetford and Praife- 
God Barebones— Howards, Seymours, Somerfets, Seldens, Hamp- 
dens, Ruffels, Cavendifhes—Coblers, ftaymakers, chimney-{weep- 
ers, lank levellers, right boys, magnetizing republicans, and greafy 
demagogues.—tlowards and Nevilles; Adelingi—Rodneys and 
Elliots ; Heretochii—Hardwicks and Mansfields ; Aldermanni— 
an undertaker comprefling the mangled body of a giant into the 
coffin of a dwarf—a brimftone blaze on the high altar of a difienter’s 
a goddefs of difcerd and the union of church and ftate, 

¢. &c. 
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Here, boy! throw this to the great heap that lies there, in the 
corner, for the cheefemonger: it may be of fome ufe to him, though 


we can mzke nothing of it in our way. Pe... 


LAW. 


Art. 23. Reports of Cafes argued and adjudged in the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, in the Reigns of K. William, 
Q. Anne, K. George I. and K. George II. By the Right Hon. 
Robert Lord Raymond, late Chief Juitice of the Court of K. B. 
The fourth Edition correéted ; with additional References to fore 
mer and later Reports. By John Bayley. Large 8vo. 3 Vols. 
1]. 16s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 1790. 

The editor of a law book undertakes no very eafy tafk, but places 
himfelf in a fitvation where much may properly be expected from 
him. He theuld not only correé all the inaccuracies that he may find 
in his author’s text, but he fhould enrich with additional references 
to later books of authority, every fubje€t which is treated in the 
volume before him. Not contented with fhewing how the law ftood 
in his author’s time, he fhould, in every initance where a change 
has taken place, point out its progreffive alterations, and its prefent 
ftate.—Much knowlege, judgment, diligence, and accuracy, are 
neceflary in fuch an undertaking ; and we are happy in having it in 
our power to fay, that Mr. Bayley proves himfelf poffeffed of all 
thefe requifites, in the publication before us. 

We have examined his references with attention, and can declare 
that they are applicable, and not of the nugatory and delufive na- 
ture of thofe which, in many other books, ferve only to torment, 





difappoint, and perplex the ftudent. SR 


CORN-LAWS. 


Art. 24. Confiderations on the Corn Laws, with Remarks on the 
Obfervations of Lord Sheffield on the Corn Bill, which was 
printed by Order of the Houfe of Commons in December 1790. 
8vo. pp. 72. 28+ Stockdale. 4791. 

Corn and wool being fuch confiderable objects of cultivation and 
commerce in this country, and the major part of the members of 
our legiflative aflemblies being fo materially interefted in their pro- 
{perity, it is no wonder to find them entangled in a multitude of 
laws, in the hope of meeting every exigence with proper regula- 
tion: but regulations often jar with the operation of natural cir- 
cumftances ; fo that when all legal ingenuity is exhaufted, thefe 
articles may poflibly be left more freely tothe regulation of times 
and feafons; and it may then appear that particular events will 
dictate better than any general reftraints. At prefent, we increafe 
the burthen of vexatious laws, in order to countera& private policy,. 
when it is natural to think that the aggregate of private politics will 
amount tothe beft public policy that wifdom can inftitute. 

This writer juftifies the reprefentation made by the Lords of 
Council in March 1790, that was confidered by Lord Sheffield as fo 
alarming a confeflion : 


‘ The information which has given fo much alarm, that when 
the crops of Europe fail in any degree, the deficiency can only be 
10 fupplied. 
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fupplied from the harveft of America, is certainly well founded ; for 
it is fupported by uniform experience and reafon, confidering Corn 
with Lord Shefiield as a manufacture, that the ro will not 


raife more than the ordinary confumption and the demand require ; 
and when the crops of Europe fail, it is from the harveft of Ame- 
rica, rather than from the produce of Africa or Afia, that the defi- 
ciency can be fupplied. If the fact was otherwife than is ftated in 
the Reprefentation of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil, that in ordinary years the produce of Corn in Europe is not 
more than equal to the confumption of its inhabitants, very ferious 
apprehenfions might be entertained by thofe who think of danger 
as men ought to do in order to avert it, without being loud in 
trumpeting their fears to difturb others, or fuffering their alarm to 
interrupt their own philofophy ; fora regular although very mode- 
rate excefs of the produce above the coniusption and demand for 
Corn in Europe, «would tend in a certain degree to fiop the plough, 
So importantly is the general tillage governed by the regular de- 
mand, that at a period when the tillage in Turkey was moft flou- 
sifhing, the prohibition of export prodaced a dearth in lefs than 
three years. —It is ftated ina note to the edition printed in 1766 of 
Smith’s Corn Traéts, firft publifhed in 1758, that in Turkey, be- 
tween twenty and thirty years preceding that time, the Grand Vi- 
zir fuffered a more general and more open exportation of Corn to 
be carried on than any of his predeceffors had done, infomuch that 
three hundred French veffels were in one day feen to enter Smyrna 
Bay to load Corn, at which time wheat was fold for lefs than feven- 
teen pence Englifh the bufhel, including the expences of putting 
the fame on board. The Janizaries and people took the alarm, 
that all the Corn was going to be exported, and that they muft be 
ftarved ; and they became fo mutinous in Conftantinople, that they 
could not be appeafed till the vizir was ftrangled, and his body 
thrown outtothem. His fucceffor taking particular care not to 
{plit on the fame rock, would not fuffer any exportation ; and many 
of the farmers, who looked on the exportation as their greateft de- 
mand, neglected tillage to fuch a degree to fave their rents, which in 
that country are paid either in kind or in proportion to their crops, 
that the fame quantity of Corn which in time of export fold for not 
quite feventeen pence, was in lefs than three years worth more than 
fix fhillings. The diftreffes of the people of Smyrna were in confe- 
quence fuch, that every bakehoufe and magazine of Corn was ob- 
liged to have a military guard, which took care that no one perfon 
fhould have more than a fixed quantity; and fo ftrictly was this 
order obferved, that an Englifh fhip in the Turkey trade was de- 
tained from failing fome time for want of bread ; and the ill confe- 
uences of thofe proceedings were not removed in many years. 

‘ If this information, that in ordinary years the produce of Corn 
in Europe is not more than egual to the confumption ofits inhabit- 
ants, appears more alarming, becaufe America is the fource. from 
whence the deficiency can only be fupplied, when the crops fail in 
any degree; if the danger or the jealoufy of a dependence on Ame- 
rica for Corn, when the crops of Europe are deficient, as connetted 
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with the political and commercial relations of Great Britain and the 
United States of America, is the caufe of alarm ; it is proper calm- 
ly to examine in what degree this dependence actually exifts, and 
ferioufly to confider the confequences to Great Britain of that de- 
pendence of Europe, when her crops are in any degree deficient, 
upon America for fupplies. In this examination it will perhaps be 
found, that in ordinary years, inftead of the produce of Corn in 
Europe being either more than equal to the confumption of its in- 
habitants, or being even barely equal to that confumption, this pro- 
duce is actually infufficient, and fhort of anfwering the Kuropean 
demands. ‘The kingdoms of Spain and Portugal do not raife Bread 
Corn nearly fufficient for their confumption ; and it is well known, 
that the American harvefts furnifh regular fupplies to thofe fouthern 
markets of Europe.’ 

Indeed, we more than doubt the truth of this reprefentation of 
the fcanty produce of Europe, which the author b:fore us pufhes, 
in our judgment, to an extreme. He reafons that ‘ a regular, al- 
though very moderate excefs of the produce above the ccnfumption 
and demand for corn in Europe, would tend in a certain degree to 
flop the plough :’— bur if the produce of a!l the countries in Europe 
be fhort of their confumption, no one country, where the harvett 
may be good, can fupply the wants of any country where it may 
fail, being full in wantitfelf; and fo there is no latitude fora trade 
in corn, beyond direct imports from America ;--and yet we finda 
great circulating trade carried on with that article, which cannot be 
done without ftocks in hand fufticient for the intercourfe. Again, if 
a moderate excefs of produce above confumption, tends to check 
the plough in Europe, the fame caufe would produce the fame ef- 
fe&t in America: hence, after providing for the confumption there, 
and the regu/ar markets abroad, nothing can remain co fupply cone 
tingent calls from other countries, on emergencies! So that, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, famine is continually flaring us all in the 
face, and no refource in view; fo melancholy a reprefentation of 
the ftate of agriculture is therefore felf confuted. It is not indeed 
probable that great fuperabundance of a perifhable article is uni- 
formly accumulating: but enough is generally raifed on the whole 
in good years, to average bad years; and abatement in price during 
feafons of plenty, extends even the confumption of grain, and carries 
off furplufes on hand. 

Our author writes more to the purpofe, when he affirms that—‘ A 
wife effectual fyitem of corn laws, ought to be uniform and fteady ; 
founded in principles which are ftriétly juit and expedient; and 
made effectual by provifions which can be carried fufliciently inte 
practice without giving jult caufe of complaint to any defcriptions 
of the people, In the objects of thofe laws, the encouragement and 
protection of tillage claim the firlt regard ; the provifion of fubfift- 
ence for the people in times of dearth, requires important attention; 
and it is no lefs for the benefit of the growers than of the confumers 
of corn, that the commerce of grain under the British Hag thould be 
cherifhed and extended,’ . 
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It is in conformity with thefe principles that he adds—* If the ex- 
pediency of relief againft dearth, is admitted to be the principle 
for governing the importation, the relief muft be weakened by in- 
creafing the duties on corn when imported to alleviate the wants of 
the people, who fubmit chearfully to the payment of the bounties 
for the encouragement of tillage when corn is cheap. ‘The 1mport- 
ation of corn on a principle of relief again{ft dearth, cannot be made 
an object of duty for the purpofe of revenue, without diftrefs to the 
poor ; nor can it be made an object of duty for the purpofe of fair 
regulation to the public at large upon any plea of being a protecting 
duty tothe grower, without foe equivalent benefit to the kingdom 
in the application of thofe duties.’ 

- His remarks on the prefent ftate of our corn laws appear to be 
digtated both by knowlege and good policy; and therefore they 


merit attention, N. 
NAVAL. 


Art. 25. A Plan for the Benefit of the Mid/bipmen of the Royal Navy. 


8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1791. 

The author, who profeffes himfelf ‘ a plain, unlettered feaman,’ 
confiders the midfhipmen of the Britifh navy, as the ‘ infant plants 
which give ftrength and virtue to the Britifh conftitution.” The 
propriety of this allufion is not very clearly manifefted: but the 
writer’s meaning cannot be miftaken. The importance of thefe 
young gentlemen, in the line of their profeffion, is, indeed, fufli- 
ciently obvious ; and if our national! fecurity depends, chiefly (as is 
generally allowed,) on our fleets, the proper training, and due en- 
couragement, of the young fea-oflicers, muft, undoubtedly, be view- 
ed as an object of ferious confideration.— The regulations, on this 
head, which are here propofed, [but of which we, as literary men, 
cannot pretend to be perfect judges, } /eem, as far as we can prefume 
to pronounce, to be jultly entitled to the attention of their Lord- 
fhips of the Admiralty :—to the fr/f? of whom, (Lord Chatham,) 
the prefent plan for the encouragement of midfhipmen, and for 
making due provifion for the fucceflion of lieutenants, is refpeétfully 
infcribed. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 26. Co/mology. An Inquiry into the Caufe of what is called 
Gravitation or Attraction, in which the Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies, and the Prefervation and Operations of ail Nature, are 
deduced from an univerfal Principle of Effiux and Reflux. 12mo, 
pp- 191. 2s. fewed. Printed at Bath. Robinfons, London. 1791. 
The term attraétion, in the Newtonian fyftem, is not ufed to 

denote an occult power or caufe, but to exprefs an effect of fome 

unknown power. With refpect to the caufe which produces this 
effect, Newton fays, ‘* What I call attraction may be performed by 
impulfe (not bodily impulfe) or by fome other means unknown to 
me.” He proceeds fo far as to conjedure, that gravity may be 
caufed by the elaitic force of an etherial fluid, which he fuppofes 
may be more rare toward the fun, and may caufe gravitation by 
prefling toward it.The author of this work apprehends that he has 
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difcovered, in what manner this ether produces a conftant rotation 
of centrifugal and centripetal power, and becomes the caufe of the 
phenomena of gravitation. He fuppofes a power, or principle, in 
the fun and planets, by which they emit continually, and receive 
or abforb, a proportional quantity of fluid matter; aod he main- 
tains, that all the planets are kept, and moved, in their orbits, by 
a conflant efux of light, and reflux of an etherial fluid to reftore 
the equilibrium. ‘This principle is applied, firft, to the folar fyftem, 
and then to the feveral claffes of natural bodies on the earth.—The 
plan does not prefent itfelf to our minds with fuch luminous per- 
dpicuity, as to convince us that the philofophical world is indebted 
to the author for any very important difcovery. The work is not 
deftitute of ingenuity: but it appears deficient in that accuracy of 
inveftigation, which is neceflary in refearches of this kind. E 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 27. Therapeutics; or, the Artof Healing. By Thomas Mar- 
ryat, M.D. Eleventh Edition. 1zmo. pp.268. 3s. 6d. fewed, 
Becket. 1792. : 
This volume contains much good fenfe, and much practical 

knowlege, although the worthy author may fometimes appear too 

credulous, and fometimes too confident. The motives for his publifh- 
ing, and his good wifhes for his fellow-creatures, deferve the higheft 
commendation. His preface clofes with the following paragraph : 

‘ I now take my final leave of the public; for at my time of life 
I cannot expect to make any more difcoveries of importance, efpe- 
cially as I feel the paffion for folitude daily increafing ; it is true, 
exiftence js not worth poflefling, if it doth not contribute to the eafe 
and happinefs of the exiftence of others. Should I be fortunate 
enough to mark the peculiar efiect of any combination in future, an 
account of it will certainly be found amongit my papers, after my 
deceafe. 

« Reader, farewel! and reft affured that the moft exalted and 
refined felicity {prings from the difinterefted and unwearied endea- 
vours to leflen the evils of life, and add to the enjoyments of your 
fellow-creatures.’ , oO 


BREWERY. 


Art. 28. Stri@ures on a new Mode of Brewing, lately introduced 
into his Majefty’s Brewhoufe, London, by — Long, Efq. of 
Dublin. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Lords Commiffioners 
of the Admiralty. The whole intended as a Defence againtt 
Mr. Long’s illiberal Attack upon the Charaéter of the Brewers: 
and their Practice vindicated. By George Blake, Superintend- 
ent of his Majefty’s Breweries in the late War. 8vo. pp. 128. 
38. Johnfon, &c. 1791. 

‘Ihe art of brewing is now carried on at Hull, by Mr. Richard- 
fon, profeffedly on philofophical principles *: but with what fupe~ 
riority of fuccefs over thofe brewers who goon quietly without pub- 
licly celebrating their modes cf practice, has not come to cur know- 











* See Review, vol. Ixxxi, p. 272. 
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e, Weunderftand, however, that a formidable rival has ftarted 
up, in Mr. Long of Dublin, who has taken out a patent for a new 
f{cheme of brewing; and is now employed to brew for the navy. 
Another rival alfo appears in Mr. Blake, author of the Strictures 
before us, who, like Mr. Richardfon above mentioned, advertizes, 
at the clofe of his pamphlet, a philofophical apparatus for brewing. 
May fuccefs attend them ail; their practice will determine their re- 
fpective merits; and the art of brewing muft gain by their rival ef- 
forts, whether they turn out favourable or unfavourable. 

According to the quotations made by Mr. Blake, from Mr. 
Long’s propofals, which were fubmicted to his confideration by the 
Commiffioners of the Victualling Office, Mr. Long appears, though 
brewing is confeffedly a chemical procefs, to embarrafs the bufinefs 
by a pedantic affectation of chemical utenfils and operations, To 
obtain an extract from malt and hops, and to fubjeCtit to fermenta~ 
tion, are fimple and familiar operations ; and if the bufinefs can be 
regulated through its feveral tages, according to fixed telfts and 
ftandards, it appears to be all the improvement neceflary to perfec 
an art, which long and extenfive experience has eftablifhed on prin- 
ciples of reafon. We have the lefs occafion to enter into the merits 
of this refined fcheme of brewing, or of Mr. Blake’s objections to 
it, as we underftand it is now undergoing the betft of all modes of 
reviewing, that of actual experiment on a large {cale. We cannot 
avoid hinting, however, before we difmifs this article, that the 
ftriftures here offered on the fcheme, though made by a prattical 

entleman, are frequently expreffed with a degree of petulance, that 
me to fpring from fomething beyond a liberal {pirit of philofo- 
phical inquiry. 

There is one article of information in this pamphlet, which may 
be worth extending, viz. that Mr. Long affirms, and Mr. Blake 
admits, that wort can be drawn off quicker and drier from malt 
that is bruifed, than from malt that is ground. 


Art. 29. <n impartial Account of the Condu& of the Excife toward 
the Breweries in Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh; pointing out 
the beneficial Effects of the new Mode of Survey, by which fe- 
veral Thoufand Pounds per Annum have been already added to 
the Revenue in the Edinburgh Collection, and by which, if ge- 
nerally adopted through Scotland, many ‘l‘houfands more might be 
annually put into the Exchequer, not only without Detriment, 
but with Advantage to the Manufacturers. Svo. pp. 85. 18. 
Miller. 1791. 

We learn, from this publication, that excifemen are much the 
fame kind of men in Scotland as they are in England ; a truth, in- 
deed, that might fafely be inferred, without crofliog the Tweed. for 
experience. Characters are formed by fituation; and while poor 
men are employed to keep richer men honeit, the wonder would be 
to find them preferve their own integrity. Accordingly, we are in- 
formed that the excife officers, who furvey the breweries at Edin- 
burgh, inftead of preventing frauds, which would produce no gain 
to them, chufe rather to connive at {muggling, when it is made 
Worth their while, and to dete@ the pradlice, when their fare of 


the 
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the penalties, and the credit of vigilance, are better fuited to pri- 
vate policy. Thefe abufes, detrimental to the revenue, proved at 
length fo enormous, injurious, and vexatious to the fair dealing 
manufaéturers, as to induce them to folicit a general reform in the 
mode of furveying their brewhoufes, by different excifemen in fuc- 
ceflion, in order that one might be a check on the other; and this 
new regulation, we underitand, has operated fo well as nearly to 
treble the excife on beer in that city, much to the fatisfaction of 
the brewers; who are defirous of extending the reform over the 
kingdom, that neither brewers nor excife officers may in future con- 
duét the bufinefs in a fraudulent manner. 

We fee no caufe to diftruft the reprefentations contained in this 
valuable pamphlet: but as the writer has introduced fome names 
with much freedom, impartiality would have been more evident, 


had it received the fanction of his own. N 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 

Art. 30. The Fruits of Fa&ion; a Series of Pictures, taken from | 
regenerated France. By Arno. 4to. pp. 21. 2s. 6d. Bell. 
1791 
444 or it ought to be, the aim of poetry to raife ftronger and 

more lively emotions and ideas in the mind, than can be excited 

by plain and fimple profe. By modern poetry, however, this effect 

is often very little, if at all, produced. ‘The poems of the pre- 

fent day are feldom deficient in harmony: but harmony reaches no 

farther than theear. They abound, allo, in glittering words, and 

in a profufion of tropes and metaphors: but thefe are fo multiplied 

and confufed, that they obfcure inftead of illuftrating. Inftead of 

images being forced, and irrefiltibly ftamped on the mind, the mind 

is obliged to labour hard to dig out the image from the load of 

finery, or, rather, of rubbifh, under which it is buried; and, 

which is worfe, this labour very often turns out to be mere labour 

jn vain. 

In this clafs of poetry, we muft rank the poem before us; which : 
adds no new ftrength to the court of Coblentz, and no frefh beauty 
to that of Parnaflus. Fe...¢ 


Art. 31. The Ladies? Afs Race; or the Sports of Barton Downs. 
A Poem in heroic Verfe. 40. pp. 28. 1s. 6d. Richardfon. 
1791. 

This Suffolk bard, rather than let his mufe be idle, employs her 
to celebrate an afs race; to 
¢ Paint the gay {fcene, and tell the monftrous fun 
It was to fee the ladies’ affes run.’ 
All this is very well: but the tale might have beeh confined to 
the fpot where this monftrous fan took place, and where it might 
have fomewhat prolonged the fun beyond the neighbourly circle that 


enjoyed the fport. N. 


Art. 32. Tle Beauties of Mrs. Robinfon, {elected and arranged, from 
her Poetical Works. 8vo. pp. 50. 1s. 6d. Symonds. 1791. 
Of this felection, and of the feletor’s motives for producing it 
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to the public, the following account is given in the Advertif/ement 
refixed : 

‘ Though no fufficient eftimate is to be formed of Mrs. Robin- 
fon’: Poetical abilities, from this little felection of Beauties ; it may 
at leat ferve to thew, that fhe poffeffes very extraordinary talents, 
and has a legitimate claim to the title of Poet. 

‘ This the Editor conceives to be a neceffary piece of juftice ; 
having been mortitied to hear many refpedtable characters, who yet 
had never feen her Poems, inconfiderately diipofed to treat them as 
the effufions of a mere Woman of Fathion, and nat the ebullitions of 
a fublime Genius. 

‘ The mode of publifhing the original Poems by fubfcription, 
and at fo feemingly extravagant a price asa Guinea for an octavo 
volume, has ferved to encourage thele erroneous notions. Yet the 
work is defervedly patronized by the fafhionable world, and it 
is executed with an elegance and tafte which abundantly apologize 
forthe expence. The Portrait is admirable! itis, indeed, a chef 
a’ oeuvre of the arts. 

‘ Should the fpecimens thus rudely collected, not one of which 
is to be confidered as a whole, induce the jearned worid to look into 
the originals, and to {peak of them as they merit, the firit with of 
the Editor will be accomplifhed :—they muft obtain a ipeedy cele- 
brity, without waiting the flow but fure plaudits of polterity ; and 
the Poet, befides the emolument which the fo well deierves, will 
receive a flill higher gratification, to a mind of fuch exquifite fenfi- 
bility and refinement, in the prailes and eiteem of the wife and 

ood, for Genius which 1s not often equalled, and for Sentiment 
which dignifies human nature.’ 


For our account of Mrs. Rebinfon’s poems, as they were publifhe 
ed by herfelf, fee Review for laft December. 


Art. 33. Vhe Feffival cof Beauty: a Poem in two Cantos; and 
the Enthufiafm of Genius; an Ode. 4to. pp. 40. 25, 6d. 
Robinfons. 1791. 

This poem is written in the fafhionable ftrain: we are too much 
engaged in admiring the fine words of which it confiits, to attend to 
any fenfe, that rhey may poflibly convey. Here we have dawany 
woods, gloffy-varying lights, Jpring tides of fweet delirium, opale 

taming cars, wixxard towers, bellowing Alps, demon forieks, &c. 
&ec, In one refpect, indeed, this writer is below the generality 
of modern bards: they give us rime without reafon: but here we 


have neither. 0. 


Art. 34. Poetic Laurels for CharaGers of diftinguifbed Merit; inter- 
{perfed with Poems, moral and entertaining: dedicated to his 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, by Maria and Harriet Fal- 
conar, Authors of a Collection of Poems, and Slavery, a Traé, 
4to. pp. 38. 5s. fewed. Walter, Piccadilly. 1791. 

Thefe rhyming laffes fet out with a bold challenge, in which they 
gall on us ¢ reverend firs,’ if we cenfure their poetry, to accept their 
perfons ; for which purpofe, they have exhibited an engraving of 
their heads, taken from a drawing by Mr. Cofway,—Blefs their 
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five wits! they have not feen us in our den, growling firft over the 
meagre carcafe of fome half-ftarved bard, and then at one another; 
or they would never talk of marriage with us! Indeed they are un. 
acquainted with us, or they would not entertain fuch a flizhty mufe; 

«Oh! Sanester, thou fongiler mott /muttily fired,’ &c. p.it 
Oh fie! Mifs Harriet! 

After all, however, of the two, Mifs Harriet writes the bef 
poetry, and the wort Engliwh. 0, 


Art. 35. Poems on various Subjefs, by Laurence Hynes Hallaran, : 
Matter of Alphington Academy, near Exeter. 4to. pp. 98. 


ss. fewed. Trewman, Exeter. 1791. 

We lately reviewed a collection of poems by this author *. His 
motive, he tells us, 1s flill, as it formerly was, ** prodeffe et delec- 
gare’? the former for himfelf and the latter for his readers.? How 
far the former end may be attained, we know not: with regard to 
the latter, if to make us laugh be to delight us, Mr. Hallaran has cer- 


tainly fucceeded in his wifh.—Many talents are requifite to forma | 


true poetical genius: but no one is of more importance than that 
of invention: how far this gift has been beftowed on the prefent 
bard, will be feen by the following extempore lines on a lady’s drefg 
taking fire: 
‘ Miranda’s charms each heart engage, 
And chaften’d love infpire, 
Thaw the cold frozen blood of age, 
** And youth with raptures fire.” 
The electric fires lefs {wiftly dart 
Thro’ all the trembling frame ; 
Than fpreads the blaze from heart to heart, 
And threats the world with flame! 
The pow’r Ignipotent + beheld 
The havoc of her charms ; 
His breaft with fecret envy fwell’d, 
His heart with fury warms! 


«© Shall an ufurping mortal fhare 

My pow’r? my rage provoke ?” 
From tna, thro’ the darken’d air 

e rufh’d in clouds, and fmoke., 

Swift pafs’d he o’er th’ affrighted park, 

That trembled at his ire: 
Then (Gods can all things) to a fpark 

Transform’d, he mix’d with fire ! 
Unconfcious of the fatal fnare 

Too near her Foe fhe mov’d; 
Not Venus’ felf was half fo fair, 

He gaz’d, admir’d, and lov’d. 
Ab, thoughtlefs God! thy greater Sire 


Embrac’d a Mortal’s charms || ; 





* Vol. vi. p-97- New Series, 
+ Vulcan. t Jupiter, {| Semele. 
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Confum’d by the refiftlefs fire 
She perith’d in his arms. 


Unmindful of her dreadful fate, 
And mad with furious hafte, 

The Traitor, burfting from the grate, 
The fhricking Fair embrac’d. 
Alarm’d,—with anxious fear and grief 

Her noble Brother came ; 
And like the pious Trojan Chief, 
He rufh’d into the flame. 


The pow’rs above fuch Virtue view’d, 
Complacence beam’d thro’ Heav’n 5 

Their rage the baffled God purfu’d, 
With fhame to tna driv’n! 


Oh! ftill Mrranpa, may their care 
Guard you, while life endures: 
Each manly Grace may Wriuiam share, 
Each fofter Charm be Your’s! 


And as, around the foft’ring tree 
The mantling tendrils twine; 
So may He fill the Guarpsan be 
Of Courtney’s princely Line.’ O. 


Art. 36. 4 Verfion or Paraphrafe of the P/alms, originally writter 
by the Rev. James Merrick, A.M. divided into Stanzas, and 
adapted to the Purpofes of public or private Devotion. By the 
Rev. W. D. Tatterfall, A. M. Vicar of Wotton under Edge, 
Gloucefterfhire, and Chaplain to the Hon. Mr. Juftice Buller. 
12mo. pp. 400. 4s. Bound. Payne, &c. 

The merit of Mr. Merrick’s verfion of the pfalms is well known; 
and it cannot admit of a doubt, that whatever may be its imper- 
fetions, the fubftitution of it, in the room of that by Sternhold 
and Hopkins, or even of that by Tate and Brady, would be an im- 
provement in our Church fervice. Mr, ‘Tatterfall has been laudably 
employed in altering thefe pfalms, fo far as to adapt them to public 
ufe in religious worfhip. In their prefent form, no odjection can, 
we think, be againft admitting them—or, which would perhaps be 
better, /eled? parts of them—into the public formulary, except that 
which would effectually preclude every improvement, viz. that inno- 
vations are dangerous. We read in the editor’s advertifement, that 
he has reafon to entertain hopes, that his undertaking may, at /ome 
future period, obtain a proper fanétion for its introduction into the 
Church. Mr. T. alfo informs the public, that he is colleGting a num= 
ber of tunes, which he intends to fubmit to the infpeftion of the bett 
judges of mufic, and hereafter to publith in addition to the prefenc 
work ; and he folicits afliitance from the profeffors of mufic, in ex- 


ecuting this part of his plan. E. 


Art. 37. The lrifoman in Spain: a Farce, in one A&. Taker 
from the Spanifh, By C. Stuart, 8vo. pp. 31. 43, Ridg- 
Way. 17gl. 


* The 
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‘ The following little piece is an hafty mutilation of a farce, 
called, She would be a Duchefs, which was ftopped by the Lord 
Chamberlain, at the requeit of General Gunning ;’—mutilated in. 
deed ! 

Mr. Stuart adds, ‘ the farce, however, in its original Rate, hhall 
be publithed in the courfe of the winter.’ 


EDUCATION and SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Art. 38. 42 Effay towards the afcertaining of Englijfo Grammar, 


accommodated to thofe Children, whom it may be ufeful to in- 
itruct, by the eafielt Method, in the Principles of their native 
Language. By the Rev. George Sampfon, A.B. 12mo. pp, 
3z. London-derry. 1790. 
This writer has fome reafon on his fide, when he profeffes to ar. 
range the rudiments of the Englifh grammar in their fimpleft form, 
without (what he terms,) a pedantic imitation of Latin grammar; 
at the fame time, we mutt alfo confefs, even fhould it be to our 
own difadvantage, that, to us, the words, For-xouns, To-nouns, 
For verbs, To verbs, Markers, Partakers, &c. have a difcordant 
found, and an awkward appearance. Mr. Sampion, indeed, ; 
fentibly, though fomewhat obicurely, fays, ‘ the reader prejudiced 
for Latin terms may poffibly fmile at the attempt of introducing, for 
the parts of fpeech, names explanatory of their ufe, but the child who 
is to learn will neither remember nor underftand thofe names the 
worfe for {eeing their meaning.’ ‘To children and {cholars, it will 
be pretty much the fame, from what fource, or in what manner, 
the names and terms in grammar are derived or exprefied : they 
will as readily, perhaps, fallin with thofe which are here advanced, 
as with others to which we are more generally accuftomed.—The 
rules and diftinétions which are requifite for Latin grammar, are , 
* fuch as wil! not always accord with, for be neceffary for, the Englith 


® 


or other languages: though it mu&, at the fame time, be owned, 
that no perfons have underttood the Englifh language better, nor 
have written it more properly and pleafantly, than fome of thofe 
whofe knowlege has been chiefly guided by the rules laid down in 
Latin grammars. 

The grammar before us has one recominendation ; which is, that 
it is fhorter than books of the kind often are; to which it may be 
added, that the author, in his preface, explains or affigns reafons 
for fome of the diflinctions which be has made, and which may ap 
pear more uncommon or lets intelligible ; this is done particularly 
in re(pe@ to the verbs. 

Experiment affords the beft evidence as to the benefit or inutility 
of any attempt. We will not, therefore, prefume to pronounce ad» 
folutely concerning the prefeat, but wait for farther acquaintance. 
Perhaps, by obferyvation and atiention, this little work may be im- 
proved, and rendered more acceptable and worthy of regard; 
though we weuld not with it to be much enlarged. i. 


Art. 39. 4 familiar Guide to the Hebrew Language: in a Series 0 
Letters; addrefied toa Lady. By Henry Kvans Holder. 8v0. 
PP: 44 us. 6d, Dilly. 7g. | 

This 
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This author gives his readers the following account of his per- 
formance: ‘ hele letters are only a compilation from Parkhurtt, 
Grey, and Robertfon ; with a few new ideas of my own, of a hafty 
kind, to afliit a very amiable female friend in acquiring a knowlege 
of the Hebrew language. Ifthey enable any to matter its difficulties 
with greater eafe, their end will be anfwered, and the trouble they 
have coft will be amply repaid.’ ; ; 

Grammars are indeed often incomplete ; in the Hebrew, it may 
be expected that they will ftill be fo, even after the utmolt care: 
for that is fo truly an original language, that it will not be peremp- 
torily chained down to the forms and rules, which, in other inftances, 
may be more fuccefsful. With every affiftance, the ftudent muft fill 
employ his own judgment, and gain improvement by his own ap- 
plication and remarks; while, at the fame time, he allows an ate 
tentive, not a fervile, regard to every help within his reach, __ 

In the prefent attempt, we approve the diftin¢tion refpecting 
pronouns, which are divided into fuch, as are primitive perfonals, 
and fuch, as are pofe/rve derivatives; the latter it has been too 
ufual to mention as mere afixes, by which, learners have been rather 
perplexed : but pronouns they certainly are, although found at the 
end of different words; a proper attention to this difference will 
prove ufeful. -_ 

In his remarks on the Hebrew letters, Mr. Holder diftin@ly en- 
umerates thofe which are radicals, and thofe that are /erviles; after 
which he obferves, * Though the radical letters are never Jervile; yet 
the fervile letters Jometimes become radical. One might fay, that the 
radicals, with a true fpirit of nobility, never degrade themfelves ; 
but the ferviles with a noble ambition, afpire after the dignity of 
radicals, and /ometimes attain it.’—This is prettily, but rather too 
loofely, faid ; fince thofe letters termed /erviles are not only /ome- 
times but frequently radicals, as is eafily perceived by looking merely 
into acommon lexicon. 

Mr. Holder does not negleé&t the Maforetica! points, though he 
rather inclines to read the language without them. 

On the whole, the Hebrew {cholar will here find a number of juft 
and ufeful remarks; at the fame time, great room is left for the 
pupil’s own laborious application, in purfuing the rules which are 
laid down. Paradigms of the verbs, for inftance, are omitted, ex- 
cepting the conjugation, fal. The learner’s ingenuity will, in fuch 
re{pects, be tried; and, after all, he will probably be willing to 
avail himfelf of fome farther affiftance. 

We can only add, that the account here offered of the corjuga- 
tions, or voices, as Mr. Holder rather chufes to term them, feems 


perfpicuous and proper. H. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. 40. 42 Account of the Parifh of Fairford, in the County of 
Gloucefter; with a particular Defeription of the Rained Glafs ia 
the Windows of the Cnurch, and Engravings of ancient Monu- 
ments. 410. pp. 30. 2s. Wilkies. i791. 

Fairford was coniidered as a village, till the year 1668, when 
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Andrew Barker, Efq. procured a charter for a weekly market, and 
two annual fairs, ‘Che church appears to be a fine {pecimen of 
Gothic architeéture, and its ftained gla(s is very curious and beauti- 
ful. About the year 1492, a vellel, bound to the port of Rome, 
from the low countries, is faid to have been taken by John Tame, 
a merchant of London, who inftantly determined to build a church 
for receiving the glafs which the veffel contained. Fairford was 
the deltined fpot; and we are told that, ¢ a feries of feripture hif- 
tories, fo numerous and exquifitely painted—the whole kingdom 
had not to fhow.’ During the commotions in 1642, the glafs was 
taken down and concealed. Ina length of years, it has received 
fome damage, but a great part is flill in good prefervation. 

The prefent lord of the manor is John Raymond Barker, Efq. 
who has here, we are told, a large and commodious houfe. We 
are cafually informed in one place, that Fairford * is very productive 
of extraneous foflils:’ but we think the pamphlet falls far fhort of 
a complete account of a parifh, ‘The defcent of the manor, defcrip- 
tion cf the church, account of incumbents, patrons, benefactions, 
fome monuments, together with numerous in{criptions of names and 
dates, chiefly and almoft entirely conttitute thefe pages; and we are 
inclined to afk whether fomewhat more interefting, amufing, and 
inftructive, might not have been produced, by a fearch of greater 
accuracy and diligence? ‘Topographical amateurs, however, will 
poflibly think themfelves enriched by this addition to former mor- 
fels; and we will not difturb their enjoyment. We have only far- 
ther to obferve, that this little performance is ornamented by four 
engravings ; one, a pleafing view of the church, and three others, 
views of monuments. H. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Art. 41. The Life of Fofeph Balfamo, commonly called Count Cae 


glioftro: containing the fingular and uncommon Adventures of 

that extraordinary Perfonage, from his Birth till his lmprifon- 

ment in the Caftle of St. Angelo. ‘To which are added, the 

Particulars of his Trial before the Inquifition, the Hiftory of his 

Confeflions concerning Common and Egyptian Mafonry, and a 

Variety of other interefting Particulars. Tranflated from the 

original Proceedings publifhed at Rome by Order of the Aro- 

ftolic Chamber. With an engraved Portrait of Caglioftto. 8vo. 

pp- 194. 3s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1791. 

We {fcarcely know what to think of this publication and its pre- 
tenfions. An expofure of the proceedings of the Holy Inquifition 
3s fo extraordinary a fpecimen of liberality, that fome kind of fo- 
Jemn fanction appears neceflary to give it credit: it comes to us, 
however, deftitute of any evidence of its legitimacy, fufficient to 
convince heretics. An anonymous publication of fuch a nature in 
England, where obfcure writers are fo ingenious in their way, and 
fo little fcrupulous in their profeffions, 1s, to fay the leaft, very 
apocryphal. ‘The Preface, given as that of the Italian author, tells 
us indeed, that—* the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff has on 
this occafion been employed in difpenfing with the law, that, with as 
much 
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much juftice as pradence, enjoins inviolable fecrefy refpecting all 

the procedures of the Holy Inquifition :’ but then who is he that 
ives us this aflurance? A perfon, writing under the authority of 

the Apoftolic Chamber, would fcarcely condefcend to the following 
rofeffion of veracity: ‘ We beg leave to conclude with obferving, 

that we would much rather have preferred eternal filence on this 

fubject, than now report a fingle circumftance as a fact, the exift- 

ence of which was not founded on moral certainty.’ If this be In- 
uifitorial language, it is unexampled modefty ! 

Caglioftro, of whom fo many firange {tories have been reported, 
was a name with which all liberties might be taken, and was there- 
fore peculiarly calculated for literary induitry. ‘That he was an ad- 
venturer, there is little doubt ; and according to thefe theets, which 
trace him from mean parentage at Palermo in Sicily, he was deitt- 
tute, from his cradle, of ali principle; and has fubfilted by fraudu- 
lent impofitions on credulity ever fince:—but his adventures are 
too loofely put together to be fatisfactory. He is made to amufe 
the holy fathers with much ftrange trumpery under the name of 


Free-mafonry. ; 
For a farther idea of this extraordinary man, fee Rev. vol. Ixxvi. 
P- 384. N. 


POLITICS, 


Art. 42. Strigures on the New Political Tenets of the Right Hon.’ 
Edmund Burke, illuftrated by Analogy between his different Sen- 
timents on the American and French Revolutions; together with 
Obfervations on particular Parts of his laft Letter to a Member 
of the National Affembly, and an Appeal from the O'd to the 
New [from the New to the Old] Whigs. By Charles Pigott, 
Efq. 8vo. pp. 104. 2s. 6d. Ridgway. 1791. 

That Mr. Burke’s publications and fpeeches, at different times, 
whatever may be the cafe with his private fentiments, have beem 
glaringly inconfiftent, we think no impartial man can deny: but 
we are forry to fee Mr. Pigott, who is by no means the molt powere 
ful of his opponents, attributing that inconfiitency to a cotal difre- 
gard of principle, and to a bafe and fordid attachment to felf-inte- 
reft, The extremes of Mr. Burke’s language, we think, may be 
more truly, as well as more honourably, attributed to the ungo- 
verned vehemence of his temper. When he is in purfuit of a par- 
ticular object, he appears to indulge himfelf in an unreftrained licence 
of faying and writing whatever conduces to his purpofe. He does 
not feem to confider fo much, whether his aflertions, or his doc- 
trines, be ftrictly and univerfally true, as whether they will ferve 
the particular end which he has in view at the time. Hence per- 
haps, formerly, a greater zeal for general liberty appeared to ani- 
mate his {peeches and writings, than really exifted in his heart; 
and hence, perhaps, we now behold him pufhing the principles of 
fubmiffion and pailive obedience, to a length to which he would ‘not 
wifh at all times to carry them, and to which he has at prefent ex- 
tended them, not for their own fakes, but merely for the fake of 
that temporary affiftance which they afford to the caufe in which he 

Rev. Jan, 1792. H is 
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isengagsd. Mr. Burke poffibly never was fuch a warm friend to 
the liberties of mankind, as he was once fuppofed to be; nor 1s he 
perhaps fuch a bitter enemy to their rights as he has of late ap- 
peared. There is a loofe and unbounded career of acting and 
fpeaking, which fome men allow themfelves, and which they think 
blameleis, as long as the ends and purpofes, for which they have 
recourfe to fuch means, are honeft and good. This conduc, though 
ic be far from being ftrictly upright, and though it fhould fall very 
far fhort of that fcrupulous and nice integrity, which is more folt- 
citous about the truth of words and aétions, than about their tend- 
ency, is yet not fo difhonourable as to make a man altogether lofe 
his charaéter for probity. ‘Though, therefore, Mr. Burke’s publt- 
cations may juftly fubje&t him to the charge of being an intempe- 
rate, loofe, and inconfiltent writer, yet we think he has hitherto 
by no means merited that afperity of cenfure which Mr. Pigott here 
beftows on him. 

We have faid, that Mr. Pigott is not the moft powerful of Mr. 
Burke’s opponents. ‘There are, however, fome things in thefe 
Strictures, which are well worthy of public attention ; and perhaps, 
in the prefent conjundlure of affairs, none are more fo than the fol- 
lowing fhort extract: 


‘ The Monarchs of Europe confider themfelves involved in the 
mift that has been caft over the fplendour of royalty in France, and 
all the Northern powers are faid to have compofed their jarring in- 
terefts, and to have united in one common caufe, to maintain the 
right of fovereigns. Should this defperate enterprize be attempt- 
ed, it is an univerfal caufe, and all nations will learn how to de- 
fend their rights. The example of a generous nation, that has 
given to foldiers the right of citizens, will not be loft:—the me- 
morable day—the day fatal to defpotifm, when foldiers refifted 
thofe orders they had been long accuitomed to obey, and yielded to 
the dictates of reafon and humanity, the event of that day points 
out a duty to all the troops in the world, paramount to that of mi- 
litary fubjection—she duty of citizens, and they will then recollect, 
that in contending for the ideal right of foversigns, they are ftrug- 
gling to prevent a recovery of their own. 

* Should thefe dourreaus couronnés* confpire to crufh that fpirit 
of liberty and innovation which has already pierced the iron fceptre 
of one tyrant}, ‘* who, by the courtefy of Europe, (as Mr. Burke 
obferves) is confidered 2s Moft Chriftian ¢,”” pouring a hoft of mer- 
cenary armed flaves (not yet enlightened to a fenfe of their own fe- 





‘ * An expreflion applied by Monf. de Mirabeau to the late Em- 
eror.’ 
‘ + We do not think this term properly applied to Louis XVI. :— 
but perhaps Mr. P. means to apply it only in the abftra&t to the 
defpotic power of a King of France, as it exifted before the revo- 
lution, without any reference to the mode in which that power was 
exercifed by an individual. Rev. 


‘ ¢ Vide Mr. Burke’s Letter to a Member of the National Af- 
embly.’ 
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licity and advantage), into the heart of France, they may render 
thofe beautiful provinces, where Nature has lavifhed all her boun- 
ty, one fcene of blood and devattation, but they wil! never be able 
to fubdue the invincible fpiric of thirty millions of people, jult 
emancipated from the bonds of flavery, to enjoy the bleflings of 
freedom. Let us hope the flagitious, unwarrantable enterprize 
will not be attempted ; and let them recollect, as a warning agaiolt 
it, that arude, undifciplined rabble of American peafants, goaded 
by oppreflion, and defending their own native territories, repulfed 
and conquered the beit-condiiioned regular troops that ever faced an 
enemy, and commanded by the moft fkilful, experienced general 
Great Britain could oppofe againf them.’ Pe...e. 


Art. 43. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, by George 
Rous, Efq. in Reply to his Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs. 8vo. pp.126. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 

Though there be a want of method, and fometimes a want of 
perfpicuity, in this Letter, yet it abounds with many good mifcel- 
Janeous remarks and obfervations, both on the Jaft, and on the two 
former productions of Mr. Burke. In particular, Mr. Rous ex- 

ofes the extremely unfair and difengenuous artifice, by which 
they, who, for private reafons, with to keep every thing in its pre- 
fent defective and corrupt fate, reprefent the friends of reformation 
in this country, as advocates for a revolution. He fhews, that an 
approbation of the French revolution does not neceflarily imply an 
approbation of every decree that has been made by the National 

Affembly: till lefs does it imply a with to introduce, into our go- 

yernment, regulations, which, however ufeful in France, might be 

very prejudicial to us, who are in very diffimilar circumiftances. 

He argues forcibly againft the impolicy and injuftice of the Teft 
laws. ‘ Even I,’ fays he, ‘achurchman and friend to eftablifh- 
ment, do not hefitate to fay, if the clergy will combine their Jafcty 
with injuftice to others, let eftablithments perith. Eftablifhments are 
ujeful, but juftice is neceffary to the well-being of fociety.” When 
the clergy affirm that they do not periecute diilenters, and that the 
Teft laws are noinjury, nor hardfhip, on thofe who are not of the 
eftablifkment, Mr. Rous fays, their arguments, put into familiar 
language, may be thus exprefled: ** 1 do you no injury; I have 
neither murdered your father, nor robbed your houfe ; I have waly 
turned you out of every public meeting in the parith.”’ 

The following arguments and facts, from this part of Mr. Rous’s 
Leiter, may be acceptable to our readers : 

‘ The friends of civil and religious liberty muft ever be friends 
oferder. ‘Their fole power is the voice of truth, which can be 
heard only inacalm. ‘lhe temple of their worfhip can alone arife 
from the fober reafon of mankind, directed by a fenfe of common 
intereft. Government, on the contrary, love an occafional rior, 
which, with the affiftance of the military, iseafily fuppreffed ; in 
the mean time it alarms the votaries of a fordid luxury ; makes 
them crouch for protection; and teaches them patiently to endure 
evils impofed by the hand of power. Accordingly, for more than 


a month preceding the 14th of July, all the daily prints, in the in- 
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tereft of the Treafury, Jaboured to excite a tumult: yet in the nu- 
merous places where the French Revolution was celebrated, among 
its friends thus irritated and infulted, not a fymptom of ill-will to 
any human being has appeared. In Birmingham, on the other 
hand, the fenfelefs yell of danger to the Church refounded ; and 
an ignorant maltitude were taught to difplay their zeal for a meck 
and holy religion, by conflagrations raifed in the houtes of their 
fellow-citizens. liven after this event, dowdsle/s fome breach of ore 
der, Government have abounded in tenderneis and mercy. To let 
loofe the rigors of juftice, might have been a cruel facrifice of their 
friends *. 

« When reafoning men behold thefe things, they are more firmly 
convinced, that a fenfe of univerfal jultice can alone eftablith per- 
manent order and peace—that a rigid adherence to general prin- 
ciples in legiflation can alone fecure imperfect beings from the fe- 
duction of prejudice or paflion; and thence infer the wifdom of 
France in this folemn declaration of right, that the law fhould ‘‘ be 
the fame to all, whether it protects or punifhes; and all being 
equal in its fight, are equally eligible to all honours, places, and 
employments, according to their different abilities, without any 
other diltinéticn than that created by their virtues and talents.” 

Toward the clofe of Mr, Rous’s Letter, we meet with fome very 
judicious reafoning on the necellity of a reform of the Britith Houfe 
of Commons ; in the conititution of which, he fays, there are two 
radical defedts. 

The firlt defe& he ftates to be, ¢ the uznatural mixture of executive 
government in an affembly formed to control: for, (fays he), as Mr. 





‘ * It were improper to fulpeét any part of the Clergy of wihhing 
this calamity; yet the Chriitian charity of manv could not reftrain 
their exultation when the calamity fell on thofe who, doubtlels, 
were ‘* finners beyond all the Galileans.”? One inftance in which 
the zeal of the Church was oppofed to good works, deferves to be 
recorded. At Warwick, fome ungodly Diilenters had admitted into 
their Sunday {chool certain children, whom the Church fchools 
had rejected. They cloathed thefe children, and inftruéted them, 
not in controverfial Divinity, but in the ruciments of Chriftianity. 
It was even proved, that thefe wicked Diflenters fometimes had 
given money to the children molt diligent in their learning, and to 
the whole company a dinner every Sunday. ‘Chis /eduGion from 
the Church created alarm. A worthy Clereyman required them to 
fhut up their {chool, and doubtlefs, in the excefs of his z2al, hint- 
ed—‘ fome dreadful confequences” of their obftinacy, ‘* a meet- 
ing-houfe and dwellings of their own that may poflibly in their 
turn be deftroyed.”? Four more reverend Churchmen, with other 
wife men of Gotham, aflembled, and gravely voted, that he ** had 
fupported the character of a con{cientious and good Chriftian, aad 
that the thanks of this meeting are due to him for his upright 
and judicious condu&.”? It is bur juitice to add, that Dr. Corn- 
wallis, Bithop of Litchfield and Coventry, iaterpofed in a manner 
highiy becuming his itation.’ 
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Burke juftly obferves, ‘* to exercife authority and to control, is 
contradi€tory and impoflible.” 

‘ The fecond radical defect of our Houfe of Commons is the 
mode, or rather modes, of election; for time, accident, and the 
Gothic origin of our Government, have given fuch various and 
fantaftic rights of election, as by the excefs of abfurdity elude all 
reafoning. ‘The refult, however, is, that 41,000 electors, for’the 
moft part of that condition of life which expofes them to the feduc- 
tions of corruption, return 369 Members; a large majority of that 
afflembly, mifcalled an Houfe of Commons. Such electors are ma- 
naged with the utmoft facility by thofe who poffefs the receipt and 
expenditure of the public money; while the remains of independ- 
ence among the elected mutt be ever extinguifhed by the immentfe 
patronage of the Minifters of the Crown. The effect has been fuch 
as a reafoning mind would foretell—extreme profufion, a continual 
anticipation of the refources of the country, an accumulation almoft 

r without remiffion of public debt, now arrived to a magnitude 
which depreffes the induftry of the country, and crufhes out the 
lives of our poorer fellow-citizens in penury and want. While the 
caufe continues, thefe, and many other evils of perverted legiflae 
tion, muft continue to operate with accelerated force, until public 
convulfions may probably enfue, equally deftructive of the order of 
the flate, and dangerous to private property. What is the fource 
of thefe evils, no man can doubt. An Houle of Commons, ele&ed 
by a few, and actuated by the private intereft of its Members, can- 
not exprefs the public will, or confult the common interefts of 
a whole people.’ 
For other ingenious remarks, we muft refer to the work itfelf. Pe...g, 


Art. 44. Political Dialogues. No. I. Of the Principles of Govern- 
ment. 32mo. pp.36. 3d. Johnion. 179%. 

The author of this Dialogue appears to us to be far gone in the 
political herefy of modern days; though he fays of himtelf that he 
is but a /earner. He is for an elective inftead of an hereditary mo- 
narchy ; though, in fome places, he feems to doubt whether a mo- 
narchy of any kind be ufeful ; and he would annihilate all orders of 
nobility, and all religious eftablifhments. He has not converted 
us to this new faith: but we fhall be glad to hear what he, or his 
aflociates, can farther urge in defence of their tenets ; for he fays 
thefe dialogues will perhaps be continued by different hands. 

There is no danger in difcufling any topics. Nothing is too 
facred to be examined. The only danger is, that we fhould blindly 
perfift in, or blindly ruth into, a courfe of action, without feeing 
our way before us. 

The conclufion of the Dialogue we hold to be very orthodox and 
very found do¢trine : | 


‘ There is no danger of a whole people making too many, or too 
rapid changes. The greater part are always fufficiently averfe to 
innovations, and it is happy that they are fo; becaufe in confe- 
quence of this every public meafure is fure to meet with the motft 
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ample difcuffion, and to be thoroughly well confidered ; and not 
only the more intelligent, but alfo the leat fo, muft be convinced 
before any thing that is new can be fully eftablifhed, Changes 
made with fuch deliberation, and after fo much difcuflion, are 

retty fure to be permanent. For, in the time that is neceflary to 
ow. them abour, every pofflible objection will have been urged, 
and every inconvenience that can be forefeen will be obviated. 

‘ When reforms are made with this deliberate circum{pection, no 
individuals need to fuffer from them. If it be poffible, let all re- 
trenchiments of profit or honour affect pofferity only, who will never 
have enjoyed them ; and let the emoluments of abufe die away gra- 
dually with thofe who are at prefent poflefled of them. A reforma- 
tion on this plan cannot be {aid to be violent, or to have any thing 


in it that can juftly alarm any man.’ Pe... 


Art. 45. A ready and cafy Way to eftablifh a free Commonwealth. 

The Author John Milton. 8vo. pp. 44. 18. 6d. Ridgway. 17g1. 

* The intrinfic value of this treatife,’ fays the prefent editor, 
* might have been a fufficient apology for reprinting it; but it is 
not the only one. A principal inducement is, that it farnifhes a ra- 
tiona! and fatisfa€tory anfwer to the fplendid fophiftry of Edmund 
Burke :’—but perhaps foine things in the body of this treatife are 
not fo oppoiite to Mr. Burke’s principles, if his princtples be arif- 
tocratical, as may at firft fight appear. Milton, it is true, would 
abolith. monarchy, contending from Solomon, (Proverbs, vi. 6—8.) 
‘ that they who think the nation undone without a king, though 
they look grave or haughty, have not fo much true fpirit and un- 
derftanding in them asa pifmire:’ but then he would veft the fu- 
age power in a perpetual council, which, in our opinion, would 

e a vile ariftocracy. He is alfo for having his particular form of 
government eftablifhed even in oppofition to and in defiance of the 
will of the majority. Of this we fhall only fay, that if it be demo- 





crac, it is not liderty. pe 


Art. 46. The re/peeful Petition of the Chriftian Society of Friends 
called Quakers, delivered before the Narronat ASSEMBLY 
(of France}, Thurfday, 1oth February 1791. 4to, pp. 8. 3d 
Phillips. 

We are here prefented with a very fatisfactory expofition of the 
principles of this peaceful order of citizens, ref{pecting fociety and 
government. ‘The petitioners, after ftrongly avowing [as /frongly 
as the meeknefs of the Quaker ftyle will aliow,] their cordial ap- 
probation of the happy deliverance of the French from the un- 
chriftian and intolerable fetters of defpotifm,—rray that the fame 
privileges which thofe of their perfuafion enjoy in England, and in 
America, may be allowed and fecured to them in France, —fuch as 
an exemption trom the obligation of oaths, &c. including the great 
Cuvic Oatu icllf,. 

The compofition of this piece is admirable, both for fimplicity 
of ftyle, and energy of fentiment ; and the addrefs was, accord- 
ingly, received by the Aflembly with due attention and regard. 

The 
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The anfwer of the Prefident likewife does honour to the liberal 
mind by which it was dictated. At its concluhon, we particularly 
note the following very fenfible allufion to the conduct of the 
Quakers, with refpect to their literal and ftri& obfervance of the 
great precept—-['HOU SHALT NOT KILL: 

«* You fay, that one of your religious tenets forbids you to take 
up arms on any pretence whatever. It is certainly a noble, philo- 
fophical principle, which thus does homage to Humanity. But 
confider well, whether the defence of yourfelves and your equals be 
not alfo a religious duty ?—Since we have procured liberty for you, 
why fhould you refufe to preferve it?—The Affembly will, in its 
wifdom, confider all your requeits. But whenever I meet a Quaker, 
1 fhall fay, 

«© My brother, if thou haft a right to be free, thou haft a right 
to prevent any one from making thee a flave. 

‘¢ As thou loveft thy fellow-creature, fuffer not a tyrant to de- 
ftroy him: it would be killing him thyfelf. 

‘¢ Thou defirelt peace,—but confider—weaknefs invites war.— 
General refiftance would prove an univerfal peace.” 

‘© The Affembly invites you to flay its fitting.” 

There is a fhrewdrefs in the Prefident’s remark on the dottrine of 
non-refiftance, which certainly renders it not unworthy of the con- 
fideration of THE Frigenps. 


Art. 47. The Cafe fiated, by Francis Plowden, Efq. Conveyancer, 
of the Middle Temple, occafioned by the A& of Parliament 
lately pafled for the Relief of the Englifh Roman Catholics. 
fvo. pp. 195. 3s. Keating. 1791. 

The cafe, which Mr. Plowden here undertakes to ftate, relates 
to fome difputes that took place among his brethren, the Englifh 
Catholics, on the wording of the oath, and other matters inferted 
in their bill as it was firft offered to parliament. Being, as we 
learn, a gentleman of fortune and charaéter, his itatement will be 
deemed to merit attention. In the courfe of the work, Mr. Plow- 
den Jays down the articles of his political, as well as of his reli- 
gious, creed; which are the very reverfe of thofe maintained by 
the advocates of the French revolution; which event he conceives 
to have been brought about by ‘ the general abandonment of all 
revealed religion by the higheft ranks and the armies of France.’ 
P.15. Of courfe, he reprobates the rights of man, and does not 
approve of thofe citizens, who have recourfe to the metaphyfical 
prerogatives of man in the fpeculative ftate of pure nature,with a view 
of fettling the boundaries of civil liberty :—but if be does not relifh 
the conduc of thefe vindicators of the French conftitution, who 
erect their arguments on the abfra& rights of man, he ought not 
himfelf to have reafoned on what happened ‘ when men formed 
themfelves into fociety,’ p. 9.3 for to have formed themfelves into 
fociety, they muft previoufly have been in a natural ftate, or in a 
{tate different from that into which they formed themfelves. We 
muft content ourfelves with thus glancing at Mr. Plowden’s politi- 
cal opinions. 
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Our readers will be more attracted by the expofition of his 
faith, as an Englifh Roman Catholic, efpecially as he undertakes, 
* with accuracy and precifion, to define the relation which the reli- 
gious tenets of the Englifh Roman Catholics ever have borne, do 
now, and ever will, bear, to the civil policy and government of 
this country.’ Here he afferts, that ‘ if any one fays or pretends 
to infinuate that in this refpeét the modern Roman Catholics, who 
are objeéts of the late bounty of parliament, differ in one iota from 
their predeceflors, he is either deceived himfelf, or wifhes to de- 
ceive others:’ after which he proceeds to ftate the univerfal do&rine 
of all the Roman Catholics of all ages: on which expofition we 
fhall remark, that if the doctrines ot Popery be the fame in fub- 
ftance now which they were formerly,—for the credit of the modern 
Roman Catholics, they exhibit them in a lefs exceptionable man- 
ner *, though itill liable to the moft infuperable objections. It will 
feem ftrange that a gentleman, who expofes the errors of the Ca- 
tholic Committee, fhould believe that a freedom from error can 
refide in any indjvidual, or in any number, of his brethren, how- 
ever aflembled. Why fhould infallibility refide at Rome any more 
than in London? Why in the Pope and Cardinals, or in a general 
council, more than in the London committee? In Rome and in 
London, among Froteftants and Vapifts, bumanum eff errare. Evan- 
gelifts, Apotlles, and Popes, are men of like infirmities with others: 
—but we do not mean to enter the liits againit Popery. Accord. 
ing to Mr. Piowden’s view of it, the civil government has nothing 
to apprehend from it; and it is as much entitled to the protection 
of the magiftrate, as any other religious fyftem. 

The fecond part of the pamphlet is employed on the difputes 
which fubfifted among the Englifth Catholics, refpeting the bill 
Jately brought into parliament, and paffed in their favour. We 
fincerely rejoice at the relief extended to them ; and as the oath in 
the aét is now fo worded as to give general fatisfaction, we recom- 
mend to them to forget their animofities, and to keep the unity of 
the /pirit in the bond of peace, as becometh good Catholics. Moo 

-y: 


Art, 48. 4 new Friend on an old Subje&. 8vo. pp. 36. 18. 
Rivingtons. 1791. 
The old fubje& is the Rights of Man, and the French and Eng- 
lifh Revoiutions: on which, however, this new friend tells us no- 
thing more than what we have heard again and again from thofe 
who, whatever they may intend, appear to us to be greater friends 
to a few individuals in power, than to their countrymen at large. Py..e - 


Art. 49. Notes upon Paine’s Rights of Man. 8vo. pp.g6. 28. 
Debrett. 1791. 


An ariftocratical battery, mounting belfadomen fixteen pound. ag 
erst, 1s here opened againit Mr. Paine and the right boys. Every / 


ftratagem 





* «The pretent Catholics may not believe that an order from 
the Pope to do an immoral action is binding,’ p. 76.: but will it 
be faid their predeceflors did not? 

t Theie notes confit of fix feparate tracts of fixteen pages each. 
The 
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ftratagem and device of war is ufed to annoy the defenders of the 
Rights of Man. ‘The engineer 1; in high fpirits, keeps up a brifk 
cannonade, and makes a great deal of noife and {moke :—but his 
execution does not feem to correfpond either to his confidence, or to 
she magnitude and variety of his apparatus. 

<< Cannons above, and mines below, 

Do wounds and death for foes contrive: 

Yet matters have been order’d fo, 

That mott of them are flill alive!” 


In one of his fix tracts, [ex uno difce omnes,] the author would 
erfuade us, that the troops aflembled round Paris in the beginning 
of July 1789, were deftined merely for the protection of the citizens! 
Credat Fudeus ! —He alfo lays it down as a maxim, that a ftanding 
army is requifite for the defence of peaceable fubjeéts, againft do- 
meftic, as well as foreign, enemies! Whether the maintainance 
of a ftanding army, for the prefervation of domeftic peace, would be | 
admitred by Mr. Burke aniong his ‘* contrivances of human wif- 
dom to provide for human wants,” is beft known to himfelf: but 
it is certain, that, by pufhing this ingenious inveltigation of hu- 
man wants a little farther, a notable difcovery may be made, to 
the great comfort of all thofe fovereigns and rulers, who have been 
fo fond, on any or on no pretence, of keeping large armies con- 
{tantly on foot, viz. a difcovery, that it is abfolutely neceflary, in 
order to preferve the peace of private families, to quarter two or 
three foldiers in every houfe in the kingdom ; efpecially if the in- 
habitants of fuch houle be difafeded; i.e. given to meddling in 
political affairs which do not concern them. For this writer’s 
kind care for their domeftic peace, his countrymen are doubtlefs 
obliged to him: but as to embracing his dragooning fyitem, as the 
belt means of fecuring that peace; of fuch fecurity, we believe, 

‘¢ Britons, good fir, having no need 
Thank you as much as if they did.” Cuartes II, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 50. The Britifo Plutarch; containing the Lives of the moft 
eminent Statefmen, Patriots, Divines, Warriors, Philofophers, 
Poets, and Artifts, of Great Britain and Ireland, from the Ac- 
ceflion of Henry VIII. to the prefent Time. Including a com- 
pendious View of the Hiltory of England during that Period. 
In Eight Volumes, 1zmo. The Third Edition. Price 11. 4s. 
Bound. Dilly. 1791. 

The former Edition of this Work not having been noticed in our 
journal, and this new edition having been confiderably improved, 
we think it not improper to apprize the reader of this republica- 








The titles of them are; Definition of a Conftitution by Thomas Paines 
Foreigners that may interfere, and F oreigners that may not interfere ; 
The Confpiracy of the Ariftocrats laid ojen; The No Plot of the De- 
mocracy; Monarchy or Mob-archy; and Rights upon Rights, with 
Ob/fervations upon Ob/fervations. 
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tion. In the prefent edition, the whole work has been revifed, and 

many errors which occurred in the preceding impreffions have been 

correéted. ‘Ihe work has alfo been extended from fix volumes to 
eight; and twenty-feven new lives have been added: viz. thofe of 

Bithop Atterbury, Sir Kichard Steele, Daniel De Foe, Bifhop Hoad. 

ley, Dr. Young, Samuel Richardfon, Dr. Lardner, William Ho- 

garth, Dr. Jortin, Thomas Gray, David Hume, Willtam Shen- 
jtone, Bilhop Newton, Dr. Akenfide, William Pitt Eari of Chat- 
ham, Dr. Johnfon, Lawrence Sterne, David Garrick, Dr. Smol- 

Jett, Charles Churchill, Lord Clive, Samuel Foote, Capt. Cook, 

Oliver Goldfmith, Sir William Blacktone, Jonas Hanway, and 

Bifhep Lowth. 
‘This work has alfo been improved by the addition of a copious 

index. 

Art. 51. Hiftorical Review of the Adminifiration of Mr. Necker- 
Written by himfelf. ‘Tranflated from the French. 8vo. pp. 423. 
6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 

Having given an ample account of the original of this valuable 
work, as a Foreign Article, in our lat Appendix, vol. v. of our 
New SER res, p. §49, nothing now remains to be faid, relative to 
the nature and aim of M. Necker’s performance, except that it ap- 
pears to be well tranilated ; and that it is, undoubtedly, a produc- 
tion, in every view, worthy of the attentive perufal of the Englith 
reader, who is cefirous of thoroughly underftanding the prefent cir- 
cumitances and fituation of France, particularly with refpect to the 

* principles on which the late grand revolution has been carried into 
effect. 

Art. 52. Valuable Secrets in Arts and Trades: or, Approved Di- 
reCiions from the belt Artifts: for the various Methods of En- 
graving,—the Compofition of Metals,—-Varnifhes, —Cements,— 
Glafs,—Colours,—Gilding, &c. Gc, Containing upwards of 
ene thoufand approved Receipts relative to Arts and Trades. 
42mMOQ. pp. 353. 3s. 6d. fewed. Barker, &c. 

The editor obierves, in the preface, that ‘ thofe foreign produc- 
tions, which are grounded on the vices and opinions of defigning 
men, and daily growing among us, deferve a {fpeedy check in their 
progrefs in fociety.? ‘The obfervation ig very applicable to the 
work itfelf, which is a foreign produ@ion, tranflated from a French 
bock that had long been configned to oblivion; and it deferves a 
Speedy. check in its progre/s in fociety ; becaufe, while it pretends to 
infttruct, i: wil!, in many inftances, miflead and deceive : but on what 
“itis grounded,’ we fhali not prefume to determine. Thus much, 
however, we {cruple not to fay, that if the tranflator himfelf be- 
lieves what he here holds up for the Britith artifts to believe and to 
practife, he mult be endowed with a portion of ignorance and 
credulity more than double of what is poffefled by ordinary men. 
The world has now outgrown the chimeras of giving to copper the 
properties of gold, by melting it with arfmart leaves or yellow ve- 
petable fubftances ; of tranfmuting other metals into gold by means 
equally willing; of melting pebbles, without addition, till they 
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become diamonds ; of communicating the water or luftre of dia- 
monds by agua vite; of foftening cryftal, fo that it may be cut 
like cheefe, by goofe’s and goat’s blood ; and hundreds of others, 
which are here gravely defcribed as if they were realities; and 
even if there fhould, amid this farrago of trampery, happen to be 
any receipts that are adapted to their intention, no man of common 


d 


underitanding, unlefs he was acquainted with them before, coul Ch 
“m 


place confidence in any that he finds in fuch company. 


Art. 53. Proceedings of the Affociation for promoting the Difcovery of 
the interior Parts of africa. 8v0. pp. 351+ 58 Boards, Cavell. 


1791. ale 
We are glad to fee a republication, for /ale, of the proceedings 


of this very laudable aflociation. ‘he former edition was printed 
in 4to about two years ago, but not for the public in general, 
That impreflion was intended only for the uie of the members of 
the fociety: but, having been favoured with the perufal of the 
work, we gave an ample account of it in the fecond volume of our 
New Series, p. 60; and we expreffcd our wifh, chat it mighe be re- 
printed for the information of the public at large. That with is now 
completely gratified ; and we congratulate our readers on the occa-~ 
fion, as it 1s now in their power to enjoy the fame pleafure, and 
receive the fame acceptable information, which we had the fatif- 
faction of obtaining from the perufal of the firft edition.—-We find 
Mr. Rennell’s valuable Map of the Northern Parts of Africa in the 


volume now before us. 


Art. 54. The Modern Hero, in the Kingdom of Cathai, in the Year 
go,ooo. ‘Tranflated from the French of M. B. Frere de Che- 
renfi, I2mo. pp. 193. Sewed. Evans. 1791. 

We lately gave a fketch of the plan of this whimfical fatire on 
crowns and courts, from the original *: the idea has great refeme 
blance to thofe on which Voltaire formed fome of his fatirical effu- 
fions; and, if not executed with fuicable vivacity and wit, poileffes, 
however, no ordinary degree of merit. Such writers as this in profe, 
and fuch as Peter Pindar in verfe, drag the Great from their {plen- 
did fanctuaries, ftrip them of their affumed confequence, and 
make mankind fmile to fee what ituff can be dreffed up into idols. 
If it be in the power of nature to reform thofe from whom all 
fathions fpread over a country, fuch reprefentations will do more 
toward {fo defirable a work, than all the ferious remonftrances in 
the world. They who may be deaf to reproof, cannot meet con- 
tempt quite fo heroically. 

There is nothing in this performance that reguired the writer to 
take fo extravagant a leap in chronology, in order to efcape the 
prefent time. N. 


Art. 55. 4 Vindication of the Ufe of Sugar, the Produce of the Weft 
India Iflands. 8vo. 6d, Boofey. 1792. 
The author of this traét,—who, we underftand, is a medical 





* See Rev. enlarged, vol. iii. p. 228. 
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our continuance in the ufe of fugar. He combats the new and for. 
midable fect of Anti-/zccharites, with ability and judgment; and he 
candidly pays a handfome tribute to the humanity of thofe who, 
from the belt of principles, have relinquifhed the ufe of fugar; © 
viewing it as the price of blood. —The abftract of the evidence on © 
the flave trade, delivered before the Select Committee of the Houfe 
of Commons, has made a great impreilion on the minds of the 
public ; and many worthy perfons have been inclined to confider 
every Welt India Planter as a barbarous and cruel being; in con- 
fequence of which idea, fugar has been exploded, as an article 
of Weft India praduce, that ought no longer to be encouraged ; 
which conclufion has, according to this fenfible writer, been drawn 
without fufficient confideration. For the reafons which he afligns 
in fupport of his opinion, we refer to the pamphlet ; in which the 
jmpartial reader will, we imagine, meet fome remarks that he may 
deem worthy of attention. 


Art. 56. Advice tounmarried Women; to recover and reclaim the 
Fallen, and to prevent the Fall of others into the Snares and 
Confequences of Seduction. 12mo. pp. 44. 4d. Rivingtons. 
1791. 

Some benevolent perfon, a clergyman, as it appears, here em- 
ploys his earneit endeavours for the good purpofes mentioned in the 
title. With tendernefs, with piety, and with good fenfe, he urges 
the fallen to confider and reform; and he affords them directions 
for io happy a purpofe; at the fame time, his reafoning, and ad- 
vice, have an immediate tendency to preferve thofe who have 
mot yet ceviated from the paths of reGitude. The confequences 
of /eduéion are here painted in an affecting and alarming man- 
ner; and we ought to add, that if the female victims in thefe cafes 
are to be cenfured, and mult be wretched,—to delineate the dif- 
grace, the infamy, and the villany, of their feducers and defert- 
ers, exceeds all the powers of language. Early and prudent mar- 
riage feems to be one cf the mott likely checks to the progrefs of 
this dreadful evil. H. 


Art. 57. The Grumbler: containing Sixteen Effays, by the late 

Francis Grofe, Efq. F. A.S. 1zmo. pp.71. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 

791 

Whatever came from the pen of Mr. Grofe, will claim attention; 
and attention will be beitowed on a fet of effays that prove, if we 
yet wanted a proof, that their author was an acute obferver of men 
and maoners. We are informed in the preface, * that thefe effays 
were a idrefied to the editor of a periodical paper, his intimate friend. 
They form oniy a fmall part of a work, for which the ingenious 
author had been coll -cting and preparing materials for feveral years ; 
the progrefs of which was fufpended by his entire attention being 
devoted to purfvits of greater intereft and importance, and the 
completion fually prevenred by his death.? The fcope which he 
took will appear from the character that he affumed; and, in his 
firlt paper, he gave the foilowiag account of himfelf: 
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¢ Jt is an old, and I believe an acknowledged, obfervation, that 
Englifhmen, affembled in a ftage-coach or other public vehicle, are, 
at their firft meeting, fhy, and apparently actuaied by a kind of re- 

ulfive power, till jumbled together Intoa degree of intimacy, that 
is, till they have reciprocally announced themfelves, their ft tons, 
and connections. This being the cafe, and as I may probably take 
more than one journey in the vehicle of this paper, in comp: ny of 
fome of the prefent re.cers, I think it neceflary to introduce my lelf 
to them, to give them iome traits of my difpolition and peculiarities, 
with the diiferent caufes which have confpires to conftitute me, what 
I fhall for the future ttile myfelf—4 Grumbler. 

‘To begiz: with my age—L am fomewhat paft fifty, and, though of 
a hale conttitution, I have neverthelefs received various bodily items 
and hints, that I am not exadily what I was twenty years ago. 
Now, as the idea of a decline is by no means an agreeable one, | 
comfort myfelf by attributing every ach and pain to the changeable 
weather of our climate, with which, ufing the freedom of an En- 
giifhman, | am continually finding fault. {am alfo fometimes led 
to conceive the ladies do not treat me with their ufual attention ; 
but this I charge to the extreme folly of the prefent times, which 
I cannot, however, help condemning. 

‘ The make of my perfon is not a little calculated to produce 
difcontent; for though my body contains as many cubic inches of 
flefh xs would form a perfonable man, thefe are fo partially diftri- 
buted, that my circumference is nearly double my height; added 
to this, I have that appendage to my back, which is by valgar na- 
turalifts held as a mark of nobility, entitling the bearer to the ap- 
pellation of—My Lord. The frequent recapitulation of this title 
makes me diilike to ftir abroad on foot; | cannot ride on horfe- 
back, and have not a fufiicient income to aflord a carriage, except 
on extraordinary occafions. 

‘ With refpect to politics, I am a ftaunch Oppofition-man and 
Grumbletonian, having neither place, contract, nor penfion, bred 
to no trade or profeilion, I have occafionally been the humble com- 
panion of men in power; but my merits and abilities have been 
overlooked by them all. 

* Lally, to complete the catalogue of the means of fouring my 
temper, after twenty years clofe attendance on the humours of a 
peevilh old maiden aunt, (a kind of Lady Bountiful,) and during 
that time patiently liftening to the roll of her former admirers, aad 
the good offers fhe has retufed, taking a!l the noftrams in her re- 
ceipt-book for different difordersy {wallowing her jellies and cuitards 
till ready to burit, fuffering the igpertinence of her favourite maid, 
being repeatedly bitien by her lap dog, pinched by her parrot, and 
fcratched by her cat—aill this in hopes of becoming her heir-—fhe 
has, in the fixty-ninth year of her age, thrown herfelf into the arms 
of Mr. Dermot OF lannagan, 2 latagonian Quarter. matter of aa 
Inth regiment of horfe. 

‘ Having, from thefe and various ether circumftances, acquired 
a habit of grumbling on all eccafions, and having neither wile, 
Children, niecés, or Gependants, the common objects on whom thele 
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acrimonious particles are ufually difcharged, I have by degrees 

rumbled away all my acquaintances, except one old deaf lady, and 
nts at length found my error, and in vain endeavoured to cor. 
rect it; but, alas! it has taken too deep root in my conftitution, 
This has obliged me to alter my plan, and convert this difpofition 
to the public fervice, by venting my fpleen on the vices and follies of 


the times. If by accident it thould in any inftance produce a re. 
forination, I fhall have done fome good ; if not, it will at leaft, in 
a fcarcity of news, ferve to fill up a {pace in your paper, and fave 
ou the trouble of reviving fome bloody murder, or fabricating 
fome wonderful fea-monfter driven afore near Deal or Dover.’ 
Under this difguife, we may conceive the extenfive iicence which 
he claimed, of expofing prevailing abfurdities in common life; in 
which, though men generally affert their dignity as rational ani« 
mals, it is humiliating to notice, how headlong they will follow the 
fillieft leaders, like a flock of geefe, or a drove of fheep. The 
Grumbler notices fuch fervile followers of ridiculous modes, with 
fome humour, in a variety of inftances; and had he purfued his 
fcheme beyond thefe few {pecimens, he never would have quicted his 
en for want of materials:—but the eflays are fuch unfinifhed 
daa that we may eafily perceive, that, though he engaged in 
the undertaking, it was not his principal employment, and that his 
grumbling lucubrations fuffered by his fuperior attention to objects 


of more importance. N. 


Art. 58. da Impartial Inquiry into the Prefent State of Parochial 
Regifiers, Charitable Funds, Taxation and Parifh Rates. By James 
Lucas, Surgeon. 8vo. pp.129. 2s. 6d. Johnfon, &c. 1791. 
This inquiry is inftitated to enforce the great importance of MeE- 

THOD in carrying On extenfive concerns ; and the writer has parti- 
ticularly directed his attention toward improving the mode of 
condudting thofe that are {pecified in his title page. ‘The irregula- 
rities in parochial regilters have been remarked by many writers; 
and Mr. Lucas, having occafion to confult fuch records for profef- 
fional purpofes, has been enabled to point out the general itate of 
them from experience. He obferves, 

* It is not my defign to enlarge upon the inaccuracy, or to il- 
Juftrate the perfections of thefe memorials, by a narrative of every 
occurrence, which has been the refult of a perievering invettigation 
of numerous forms; but to confine myfelf to a curfory recital, and 
to feleét, what has been approved by experience. 

« Many of the old books are become indiftin&t or illegible; fome 
have been loft, or ftolen, others burned, or defaced. Only’one fect 
befides the eftablifhed church, appears to have preferved any dupli- 
cate of regiftry. I have not been able to find an inftance of the re- 
gifters of all the different perfuafions throughout a parifh, diftri@, 
or diocefe, having been conjoined. The forms of entry, (except in 
Mmarriage,) vary much, not only in feparate religious focieties, but 
alfo in church records. The articles in fome books have been 
found intermixed, confufed, and not regularly progreflive. Dates 
have occurred without names, and vice verfa. Birth is often 
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omitted, nor is its infertion required by law; and when annexed, is 
enerally derived from hear-fay evidence: the vartous ages at whica 
the ceremony of chriitening is folemnized, the number of children 
belonging to the fame parents, or to different mothers, yec having 
the rites performed upon the fame Cay, are circum {tances which 
tend to render the date of nativity inconclufive. Sometimes the 
name of the father only is contained, and that of the mother is rare 
ly added; except in one diocefe, where it is generally included. 
Names having been entered from pronunciation, have often been 
mifunderftood, and very different ones been fet down, from what 
were intended. 

‘ Infants have fometimes been chriftened at different or diftant 
places, and where a fearch for their regiftry would have been ine... 
probable ; and yet no entry, or obfervation to facilitate fuch in- 
quiry, has been made in that record likely to be examined. Some, 
difcontented with the form of their own feét, have chofen their 
children to be regiftered among a fociety of which they did not pro- 
fefs themfelves members; without adverting to the additional dif- 
ficulty that might occur to their offspring, notwithilanding aay fu- 
perior advantageous form in the record. I knew an inftance of a 
parent preferring the regiitry of a different fect, becaufe his father, 
from an inability to find a regifter, had been a fufferer; and upon 
being reminded of the fubfequent inconveniences that might hap- 
pen to his own defcendants, even changed his religion, without any 
other apparent reafon. As it does not feem common to enter a 
name until an infant is chriftened, it appears that private baptifm 
may be folicited, and public, as well as any enrolment of the birth, 
be entirely omitted. There are many parents fo indifferent to 
their children’s welfare, as to be totally heedlefs of the neceflity of a 
regifter. Thefe memorials are not conftantly certified by their re- 
{peclive minilters, but fuch a teftimonial is fometimes annexed to 
each book, page, or article. The fafhion of giving many, and 
complex names to infants, of delaying public baptifm, and of 
chriftening children privately, inftead of publicly in the church or 
chapel where the book of regiftry is preferved, are'greater obttacies 
to exactnefs in thefe memorials, than feems to be generally noticed. 

‘ Before the prefent legal form of marriage was enjoined, and 
the places of celebration limited, the form of entering that article 
was equally irregular; and yet at prefent it is fo much amended as 
to be without variation, except that in fome records the woman 
figns her married name, and in others her name before marriage. 

‘ In.the enrolment of burials, omiffions are not lefs confpicaous 
—the age, names, dates, condition, occupation, or profeflion, refi- 
dence, and diforder of the deceafed, together with the diftin@ions 
of one or both parents, have been found to be with great uncertainty 
or irregularity recited.— Few fuch memorials are provided with an 
alphabetical index, or other mode of reference to each article, and 
thofe records the leaf copious feldom fail to be mott incorreét.’ 


From a knowlege of thefe circumitances, the author adds, 
‘ That 
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« That although they were individually defetive, they were col. 
leGtively fo perfect, that almol every circumftance requifite for me. 
thodifing them, might be felected; yet that for refearches in gene. 
ral, a reform feemed to be neceffary.—Since no one can be certain 
how far a branch of his family may fuffer from the defect of a re- 
giltry, every one may be faid to be concerned in promoting an 
amendment —YTo find out a perfon’s regifler is often exremely 
difficult, unlefs fome leading facts can be recollected; and yet by 
an uniform well-regulated plan, every fearch might be rendered 


perfectly eafy.’ 

Moreover, as he very juftly obferves, 

‘ Should the immediate advantages to be derived from an uni- 
form parochial regiltry fail to perfuade, the more indirect and ulti- 
mate advantages to be expected fhould not be overlooked. An 
obligation to record every birth upon a ftamp, or otherwife publith 
it, might more effectually prevent any concealment; and the con- 
cioufnefs of fuch a requifite form might have its ufe. Diftinétions 
of the healthinefs, or infalubrity of particular places, the peculiar 
diforders of a country, and the {tate of epidemics, would be more 
fatisfaftorily afcertained. Greater encouragement would be given 
to the enumeration of inhabitants. Calculations upon lives, and 
other circumftances, in which annuitants are concerned, would be 
more generally underitood. Population, inftead of remaining con- 
jectural, would be fixed upon more eitablifhed principles.’ 

To effect a defirable reform, he recommends tabular entries of 
births, and burials, in books ruled in columns, to contain the ne- 
ceffary particulars, according to examples which he has given: to 
which may be added, that fuch forms would render the entries 
more eafy to the writer, as well as more clear for confultation. 

To remedy the irregularities in parochial affeffments, he would 
have them all united in one book, according to forms which he 
exhibits, as the means of correcting each other, and to be colleéted 
together by printed blank bills, the form of which is alfo given, to 
be filled up for each inhabitant. N. 


Art. 59. 4 Genuine Letter, as written in the Englifh Languages 
by a Native of Indoftan, belonging to the Tribe or Caft of Ma- 
Jabar, in the Honourable Company’s Employ at Mafulipatam, 
addrefled to a Proreftant Miflionary refident at Cuddalore, vo. 
pp. 38. 1s. Ridgway. 

This is a genuine take-in, with refpe& to the public; though we 
had little occafion to import from the Eaft, articles of which we al- 
ready havea full fuiiciency of our own growth, and of fuperior ma- 
nufacture. ‘The writer treats the Mofaic hiftory, and the Chriftian 
fyitem, as a ftring of impofitions on mankind; though the en- 
lnghtened author, himfelf, has not fcrupled to violate truth, in 
the firlt inftance, by afluming a faife chara€ter. By dedicating his 
letter to the National Affembly of France, he fhews the hopes that 
he entertains, from the reforming fpirit which has diftinguithed this 
adveatarous body, N. 
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Art. 60. Savedenborg Triumphant; or, Intelligence Extraordinary 
from New Jerusalem: being pious and political Dialogues of the 
Living and the Dead ; communicated by Peregrinus Spiritualis. 
8vo. pp.172. 2s. 6d. Oxford.—London, Symonds. 

No uninfpired human Being could guefs, from the title, at the 
contents of this extraordinary pamphlet. Inflead of having any re- 
lation to Swedenborg and the New Jerufalem, it is a Billingigate 
attack on Dr. W—n, for his conduct during the King’s malady. 
Peregripus attempts to be witty at the expence of Dr. W—n, Sir G. 
B—, and the whole college of phyficians: but his wit, though ex- 
livened by a little athe fim, 1s extremely dull; and will ferve to 
convince thofe who may happen to read it, (which probably will 
not be many,) that the author is better qualified to hack and hew 
his adverfaries with the hatchet of icurrility, than neatly to difpatch 


them with the keen weapon of elegant fatire. Moo. 


Art. 61. Memoirs of the New Infe?; interf{perfed with Sketches of 
other fingular Characters. 12zmo, pp. 86. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Ridgway. 

By the title and frontifpiece, we took this performance for an 
attempt to be witty on thofe equivocal beings, who, while they 
exhibit fome appearances of the mafculine gender, yet by their 
ridiculous affectation in drefs, might be taken for pretty miffes in 
mafquerade: but it contains only private memoirs of one of the 
clafs; and from fome known names pointed out, may poflibly in- 
clude fome fecret hiftory: but it is not worth inguiring whether the 
relations be true or fictitious. 

The infeé&t here meant, is an o/d {pecies, which has deceived the 
naturalift by the frequent changes that it undergoes, in calting its 
fkin, which is the only valuable part about it; for the animal! in 
itfelf is not only worthlefs, but deitructive of every thing, like 
moths: any houfe infefted with them may eafily be cieared, by in- 
troducing offenfive fmells, as rotten cheefe, tobacco, red-herrings, 
or a little aflafcetida! N. 


Art. 62. London; or, An Abridgement of the celebrated Mr. Pen- 
nant’s Defcription of the Britith Capital, and its Environs. 
Containing, an accurate, fuccinct, and interefting Account of 
the moft memorable Revolutions in Politics, Hiftorical Events, 
Treafons, Fires, Public Executions, remarkable Murders, and 
fingular Robberies. With critical Obdfervations on the Public 
Buildings; a Review of their Hiltory; and a candid Examination 
of their Perfections and Defeéts. ‘l'o which are prefixed, Notes, 
Additions, and Obfervations; and four capital Plates. By Mr. 
John Wallis. 12mo. pp.226. 3s. fewed. Bentley. 17g0. 
Every one does rot know enough of any fubje&t to compofe a 

book: but thofe who are not equal to fuch an undertaking, may, 

neverthelefs, be able to cut down another man’s work to a {maller 
fize, and thus contrive to reap where they have not fown. As Mr. 
john Wallis thinks an atchievement of this kind proper to avow 
with his name, we with him all the diftin@ion that is likely to ac- 


crue from it. N. 
Riv. JAN. 1792. I Art, 
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Art. 63. Elements of Morality, for the Ufe of Children; with ag 
introductory Addreis to Parents. Tranflated from the German 
of the Rev. C. G. Salzmann. I! luftrated with fifty Copper- 
plates. In three Volumes 1zmo. Vols. II. and Ilf. pp. about 
zoo ineach. 6s. fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 

This, as we before intimated, on the publication of the former 
volume *, is an entertaining moral Rory, made up of natural do- 
mettic incidents, fo combined as to be interefting to youthful curi- 
ofity, and always leading to fome ufeful inference. N. 


Art. 64. The Contra; or, The Hiftory of James and Thomas, 3 
Tale. Written for the Ofe of Sunday Schools. 1zmo. pp. 88. 
6d. Scatcherd, &c. 

Art. 65. The Effects of Vanity; or, Mary Meanwell and Kitty 
Pertly, a Tale. Written for the Ule of Sunday Schools. By 
the Author of the Contraft. 12mo. pp. 87. 6d. Scatcherd, &c. 
Thefe are two inftru@tive tales, the one adapted to boys, and the 

other to girls, to ftimulate them to learning, by fhewing the ad- 

vantages to which it leads, and the evil tendency of idlenefs and 
want of due education. 

Teaching by fables, or apologues, is of high antiquity; and if 
the late [we might fay pre/ent] deluge of novels may be confidered 
as of this clafs, it never was fo much practifed as at prefent:—but 
they are now fo generally framed for the mere pyrpofe of idle 
amufement, and are read with fo much avidity to that fole end, 
that the primitive intention and effect of fuch writings are wholly 
perverted. Should the enticement of adventures, thus put into the 
hands of Sunday fcholars, give them a tafte for novel-reading, fuch 
tales may operate contrary to the good intention that dictated them. 
May it not farther be doubted, whether it be adhering to the firi& 
purpofe of inftruction, to accommodate to the prevailing rage for 
amufement, what can never be of real ufe, but to fteady minds? 
Jt is on this ground, and on this ground only, that we do not cor- 
dially accept the aid of Adon to ftrengthen the caufe of truth. N. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 66. A Charge, by John Clayton: a Sermon by Benjamin 
Davies, D.D. with an Introduétory Addrefs, by Thomas 
Towle, B,D. all delivered on Wednefday, June 29, 1791, at 
the public Separation of the Rev. James Knight to the Patftoral 
Office in the Church of which the late Rev. John Rogers was 
Paitor. 8vo. pp. 63. 3s. Dilly. | 
Of this ordination fervice, the charge by Mr. Clayton is moft 
calculated to attra&t notice. It is a fhort and fpirited compofition ; 
and much of the advice which it gives, is unexceptionable: but 
we are of opinion that a clergy, formed exactly on his model, 
would not be greatly relifhed. Mir. Clayton would array the mi- 
nifters of religion in the unnatural and forbidding folemnity of 
Dutch divines. He does not allow the Diffenting clergy to pay 
and receive vifits, but as miniffers: if, however, they are not al- 





* See Rev. Enlarged, vol. v. p. 101. 
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lowed defipere in loco, as well as the laity, they would find it dif- 
ficult to felect ** fruitful vines ;’? which Mr. C. very kindly recom- 
mends. The labour of minifters, according to Mr. C. fhould re- 
femble that of Syfiphus: they fhou!d be always rolling the fermon- 
making ftone. Here again we differ from the preacher; and if his 
reafoning were juft, even the difcourfes of Chrift, from not advert- 
ing exattly to the exifting ftate of things, are not likely to profit: 
but the great practical truths of religion are always the fame: nor 
do we perceive how a fermon is the better for alluding to dximal 
Magnetifm, or vo any other folly or mad whim of the day. 

Dr. Davies’s fermon is ferious, fenfible, and properly adapted to 
the occafion (text, Phil. ii. 1, 2.). Nearly the fame miay be faid of 
the introductory addrefs. 

Mr. Knight, in his Confeffion of Faith, declares it to be his be- 
lief, that ‘ the torments of the damned will endure for ever and ever.’ 
Tn this opinion, he is far from being alone: but does it not require 
more thought than it commonly obtains even among Givines? Is 
the eternity of mifery confiftent with the idea of eternal mercy? Is 
it not (to fay the leaft) more plaufible that the future as well as 
prefent fufferings of rational creatures, have a moral intention ; and 
that, when this intention fhall be accomplithed, hell, as well as 


death, will be deftroyed? Moo-y. 


Art. 67. The Wonders of Creation; or Contemplations on the Works 
of God, Written originally in German by €. C. Sturm. ‘T’ranf- 
Jated into Englifh bya Clergyman. izmo. pp. 114. zs. fewed. 


Robinfons. 1791. 
Thefe contemplations are wholly of the devotional kind. They 


are written, and tranflated, in an elegant and animated ftyle; and 
they may particularly be of ufe to young perfons, in enlarging their 
conceptions of nature, and in impreffing on their minds rational and 
exalted fentiments of the Supreme Being. E. 


Art. 68. avo Letters to the Public, illuftrating the Doctrine of the 
Grace of God, and exemplifying it in the late Cafe of William 
Mills, By Henry David Inglis, one of the Paftors of the Baptitt 
Church in Edinburgh. 12mo. pp.108. 8d. Printed at Glal- 
gow; London, Afh. 1791. 

This pamphlet contains a narrative of the converfion of William 
Mills, who was executed at Edinburgh for houfe-breaking ;—and 
where, Mr. Inglis, is the wonder that a doétrine like your’s fhould be 
acceptable to thieves and houfe-breakers ’—and wherefore record 
fuch wonderful coriverfions? There is a defcription of readers whom 
you may poflibly gratify ; and perhaps your attempts to gratify them 
may proceed from the beft intentions: but we apprehend, that a 
publication which holds up condemned criminals at the gallows to 
public notice and admiration as fpiritual heroes, and which pretends to 
point out a fhort cut to the kingdom of heaven, is calculated to do 
more harm than good. Mr, Inglis makes W. Mills {peak the lan- 
guage of an old orthodox faint, and it was very neceflary thus to put 
— words inte the houfe-breaker’s mouth, fince Mr. Inglis ia- 
orms us, he often blundered in his exprefions, whet bis meaning was 


extremely goed. =P. 8, Moo-y . 
Ia Art. 
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Art. 69. Cauftcniana: or, Twelve Difcourfes, addrefled to the In. 
habicants of the Parifh of Cawlfton, in Norfolk. By Thomas 
Bowman, M. A. Vicar of Martham. i2mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Deighton. 1791. 

The firtt eight in this colleétion are funeral difcourfes. The four 
remaining fermons are, a commemoration of the goodnefs of God 
in continuing the gofpel ;—on abiding in Chrift; and on abiding with 
God, ‘The author will by fome be ftyled a Calviniftical, by others a 
puritanical, orit may be, a methodiltical divine: yet though his fenti- 
ments do not, in feveral refpe&s, correfpond with ours, we could 
not but obferve with pleafure, the ftrain of affectionate and pious re- 

ard with which he addreffes the people among whom he has long 
yefided, and that his reflections are generally direéted to the ad- 
vancement of practical religion and virtue. If this end be attained, 
other confiderations are comparatively of little, moment, 


Art. 70. Refledtions on the Controverfial Writings of Dr. Prieftley, re- 
lative to Religious Opinions, Eftablifoments, and Tefts. Part I. 
8vo. pp.74- Oxford.—London, Rivingtons, 1791. 

‘Che author of thefe Reflections clearly ftates the queitions at iffue 
between the Church and the Diffenters, refpefling the Sacramental 
T'eft, and difplays confiderable ingenuity in fupporting his fide of 
the argument, which is in favour of the Teft: but while he accufes 
Dr. Prieftley, whofe Sermon on the Repeal, &c. he here particularly 
examines, of inconclufive reafoning, he often falls himfelf into this 
very error. He afferts it * to be ignorance or artifice to feparate re- 
ligion from the authority of the civil magiltrate,’ p. 25; and that 
« ic is difference in degree which conftitutes the whole difference be- 
tween legal reftraint and perfecution.’ p. 45. The drift of the 
pamphlet is to prove, ‘ that eligibility to civil offices muft originate 
from qualifications impofed by the civil authority ; that the difpofal 
of civil offices is matter of favour and difcretion; and confequently 
that the diffenters from the church of England, in their exclufioa 
from civil offices of truft, for want of the prefcribed qualification, 
are not excluded from any natural or civil right whatever,’ 

The author, with all his addre/s, (for he has fome in argument, 
as wel! as Dr. Priettley,) has not eftablifhed this point to our convic- 
tion. We would give our reafons, but the fubject has been too much 
exhaufted already, to juftify prolixity. Before, however, we diimifg 
this pamphlet, we muft take the liberty of exprefling our difap- 
probation of one fentence in the mifcellaneous reflections; in 
which the author fays, he does not f{cruple to maintain, that he 
who denies the divinity of Chrift is not a Chriftian, Pp. 57- We 
cenfure this as illiberal; and would moreover afk our author, if 
this be the teft by which the faith of the firft Chriftians was tried 2 
All that was required at the introduction of Chriftianity, was b¢- 
lieving with the beart that Fefus was the Chrift. 

It this were fufficient, why fhould moderns require more faith 
than this, ere they will allow a man to be a Chriftian? 

Let us beware of narrowing the terms ef admiflion into the 


church ot Chrilt. , Moo: 
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SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 71. On the Influence of Religious Praice upon our Inquiries 
afier Truth. With an Appendix,-addreffed to the Rev. Mr. Bel- 
fham. By Edward Williams. S8vo. pp.8g. 1s. 6d. Printed 
at Shrewfbury:— London, Longman, &c. 1791. 

Againft the propofition formed by the words in Italics in the fol- 
lowing fentence in Mr. Belfham’s fermon*, preached to the fup- 

orters of the new College, Hackney, Mr. Williams levels the pre- 

{ent difcourfe: ** The men who are the moft indifferent to the pra@ice of 
religion, and whole minds therefore are leaft attached to any fet of 
sos ome ever be the firft to fee the abfurdities of a popular fu- 
perititiod, and to embrace a rational fyftem of faith.” It is a well 
written difcourfe: but the arguments, proceeding on a mifconcep- 
tion, are not immediately to the purpofe. Mr. Belfham, we appre- 
hend, does not mean to affert, nor even to intimate, that mdifs 
ference to religious practice prepared the mind for the admiffton of 
that religious truth which prompts virtuous conduct, but that the 
abfurdities of popular fuperilitions are more apt to ftrike the minds 
of thofe who are even indifferent to religion, than of thofe who are 
bigoted in their attachment to particular creeds and rites; and 
therefore that the former will be more inclined to allow reafon to 
mould their faith (he does not fay their pradice,) than the latter ; 
~and in this we think Mr. Belfham is juftified: but as Mr. Wil- 
liams has read the above paflage with the fpectacles of a fpecial 
pleader, it is no wonder that he fhould find it to contain a very hete- 
rodox and objectionable doétrine. 

The text (John, vii. 17.) on which Mr. Williams grounds his at- 
tack, is fo explained as to make it in fome meafure an identical pro- 
pofition. Doing the divine will is {uppofed to include dekeving or 
receiving the promifes: but this feems to deftroy the neceflary ditter- 
ence between doing the will and knowing the do®rime; and makes the 
text to affert little more than this: ‘* if any man will believe, he 
thall know— If he will receive me, he fhall be a Chriftian.” 

We read, with pleafure, what Mr. W. has advanced on the latter 
part of his difcourfe on the influence of religious praétice on our in- 
quiries after truth; but yet we are of opinion, that there are certain 
—. which well-meaning bigots anc enthufiafts are among-the laft 
to admit. | | 

In the Appendix, Mr. W. farther objects to Mr. B.’s account of 
truth, particularly to his faying, ‘* that trath will gradually make its 
way by its zative.energy.”? This pofition Mr. W. confiders as in~ 
confiftent with liberty of choice, with the peculiar office of goodnefs, 
and with the icripture doétrine of Divine Influence. Littie, we ap- 
prehend, did Mr. Belfham expect fuch objections to an affertion, 
which amounts to no more than the common one— Magna ef ve-= 


ritas, et prevalebit. = 
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* See Rev. for Aug. 1790, p. 476. Moo-y 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


© To the MonTHLY REVIEWERS. 


© GENTLEMEN, 
an your Review for September Jaft, p.g5, you have briefly 

noticed a fmall publication, entitled, An Effay on Vital Su/, 
penfion: by a Medical Pra@itioner. You praife the author for having 
yead and thought much on the fubject, but blame him for the af- 
fe€tation and obfcurity of his language. How will you be furprized 
to learn, that thefe charges belong not to the real, but to the pre- 
tended author, againft whom you might have brought freth accufa- 
tions of ignorance and affurance. For all the reading and thinking 
of the eflay belong to Dr. Macdonnell, in a Latin thefis, dated 
Sept. 13, 1784, and publifhed, with the title of Différtatio de Sub- 
merfis, in vol. iv. of the Tbe/aurus Medicus, printed for Llliot and 
Robinfons, 1785. The tranflation begins at p.548. I have com. 
pared the Latin and Englith together, fentence by fentence, and I 
can aflure you, that the eflay is wholly taken from the differtatton. 

* Youare vow, I fuppofe, convinced of this medical pra@itioner’s 
modeity; and his knowlege is no Jefe glaring, as you will fee from 
the few following initances, which I have felected from a greater 
number: 

‘ The author had ufed the common epithet ce/eber or celeberrimus, 
thus abbreviated, Cel. Sauvagefius. The tranflator takes it for a 
prenomen, and faithfully renders it, p.3. Cel. Sauvages. In like 
manner he retains, p. 10, Halefus, and p.18, Hzlefius, meaning 
Oar countryman Hales. 

‘ P.3. che words wix tamen mutatis pulfibus, though neceflary to 
the fenfe, are omitted. 

‘ The author fays, that the interior fuperficies of the heart and 
arteries, poflefles a certain faculty, (/imulorum afionem /u/piciendi, J 
3n greater proportion than the exterior, (eandem multo largius poffidet.J 
Mark how our pra@itioner tranflates this eafy fentence, p. 9.— 
** that the interior is much larger than the exterior fuperficies of the 
heart and arteries.” 

‘ P. 10. in antro canino is rendered, in the dens of dogs, inftead of, 
an the grotto del cano. 

‘ P. 14. relative properties, for relatarum proprictatum, which 
means only, aforefaid properties. 

‘ P. 16. the words iz va/a cerebri, neceflary to the fenfe, are 
omitted. 

* The effay is dedicated to Dr. Hawes. If Dr. Hawes knows 
the perfon to whom he is indebted for this honour, he will probably 
difown all acquaintance with one who has fo grofsly abufed his 
confidence:—but you, Gentlemen, will certainly agree with me, 
that fo daring an infult on the public deferves an exemplary punith- 
Ment. I leave it to you to inflict the chaitifement in what manner 
you thal! judge moit effectual. If you think this letter fufficient for 
that perpofe, you are welcome to publifh it in whole or in part. 

‘lam, &c, P—,’ 


‘ Jo 
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© Jo the MONTHLY REVIEWERS,» 
$ GENTLEMEN, 


you are the profeffed friends of probity, truth, and impar-_ 


$ S 

A, tiality, Iam perfuaded you will not refufe tue following lines 
a place under your article of Corre/pondence. 

‘In your Review for September laft, p.99- you feem to appre- 
hend that the larger publication, entitled Young Grandifon, printed 
in the preceding year, might be an amplification of the hiitory of 
Little Grandifon, lately publifhed as the original work of Mr, 
Berquin ; aod that both are the productions of the fame pen. Per~ 
mit me to give you a proper elucidation of the fubje&. I have 
authority to inform you, that the latter is a mutilated tranflation of 
the former; and by a different pen. ‘The author of Young Grande 
fon, printed in 2 Vols. is a Dutch lady, Mrs. Camdon, the widow 
of an officer, and daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Vander Werken, a 
Remonftrant Clergyman. She was left in fuch circumitances, that 
her writings are the principal fupport of herfelf, and of an amiable 
youth, her fon. Mrs. Cambon bas already received fome pecuniary 
advantage from the Englifh tranflation, and will reccive more, if 
jt fhould meet with the public favour in a fecond edition. The 
fame ingenious Jady has juit publifhed another ufeful work, for the 
improvement of the female fex, a tranflation of which is preparing 
for the prefs, It is hoped, that M. Berguiz will be fo juft to the 
lady, and fo ingenuous with the public, as to reftrain himfelf from 
a repeated act of plagiarifm, 

‘ While | communicate to you this information, I cannot help 
exprefling my furprize, that a gentleman of talents, and one who, 
in his Children’s Friend, has initilled into the minds of youth, fuch 
liberal and virtuous fentiments, fhould fo far forget himfeif, and 
his principles, as to feek fame and profit from the labours of 
another, and that a /ady, a widow, and a widow in diffre/s. 

‘ The above account is an incontrovertable faé, and [ am ata 
lofs to know how M, Berguiz will be able to exculpate himfelf to 
his 

* Detector.” 

* Rotterdam, Fan. 10, 1792.’ 





*,* * E. A.’ thinks that we have fpoken too favourably of Mr. 
Home’s Chronological Abridgement of the Hiftory of England *. 
He allows the fairnefs and impartiality, for which credit is given to 
Mr. H. in our account of his book: but he charges the author with 
an unpardonable degree of incorrec?ne/s; of which he has produced, 
in his letter to us, fome inftances, with refpect to chronological 
dates.—We are afraid, from what we recollect of the work, (which 
is not now before us,) and from what is obferved by E. A. that 
there is too much foundation for the charge which he has brought 
againft it: but when he extends the charge to the Reviewers, and 
complains of their having too flightly examined the work, we muk 





* See the 2d Article in our Rev. for Nov. 1791. 
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defire him to confider to what intolerable flavery we fhould be re. 
duced, were we obliged to examine, minutely, all the dates and 
figures which occur in multitudes of the publications that come be- 
fore us. Were ¢his to be the cafe, we fhould have great reafon to 
complain of it as a hard cafe, indeed! We might then have too 
much caufe to declare ourfelves (in the emphatic words of St. Paul,) 
to be ** of all men molt miferable!”’ From what a height would 
a Loncinvs, or a Bayre, look down on fuch Critics!—Would 
not our great predeceflors be ready to pronounce them, in the in- 
dignant language of the poet, 
66 — a Bafe-minded,—dull,—and fit to carry burdens?’’ 

We mean nothing in reference to the safe of our Correfpondent, 
with whom we are totally unacquainted; we fincerely re{pect his 
regard for accuracy, to which, alone, his letter bears reference; and 
we cordially envy him that leifure for refearch, which we fup~ 
pofe he enjoys, in his retreat at Camberwell Green, whence (en:g- 
miatically,) he dates his favour:—fuch leifure would, to us, be an 


invaluable acquilition. 








+t ‘ H.W.’ has obligingly informed us of a very important error 
in Mr. Beloe’s Tranflation of Herodotus, which was inadvertently 
copied into our Review for December laft, p. 404, note*, line 7, 
in our extract from that work. Quoting a paflage from Mr. Gib- 
bon, Mr. Beloe, by a falfe tranfcript, has made that celebrated 
hiftorian deduce the contempt for life, which he afcribes to the 
Dacians, from a waia perfuafion of the immortality of the foul.— 
Mr. Gibbon’s words are, ‘* from a warm perfuafion of the im- 
mortality and tranfmigration of the foul.” ‘Tranfcribers ought, on 
every account, to be very careful to quote exatily; and we are 
concesned that we have, unintentionally, given circulation to an 
error of this nature. We can only atone for it, by as publicly cor 


recting it. 





_t4t W. is requefted to accept our thanks for his obliging commu- 
nication: but to introduce it into our Review, would be a ftep out 


of our direct road. 





t*t Our fearch after the works mentioned by.‘ Veritas,’ has 
been fruitlefs; and we cannot diffeminate fuch intelligence as his 
letter contains, on unknown authority. 


§t§ The letter of an ‘ Inquirer’ is received, and wil! be farther 
noticed in our next Review. 








&> The continuation of our account of Mr. Twining’s Ariftotle, 
will appear in our next Number. 





Erratum inthis Number. 
Page 40. line 5. for * Afcanius,’ read, Afraniusy 
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